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TT... Metropolitan heartily 
endorses the decision of the 
Life Insurance Week Com- 
mittee to repeat during Insur- 
ance Week—May 11-16—the 


slogan used last year — 


“The sooner you plan 
your future, the better 


your future will be.” 


It is a good message, every 


week of every year. 


In the May Magazines* Metro- 
politan adds another thought 
—"“For Insomnia... Life Insur- 
ance.” Much of the worry 
about the future can be alle- 
viated promptly and perma- 


nently by Life Insurance. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
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Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 
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Better Your Future 


HE value of Life Insurance Week will accrue to the Nation. Every 
Tiamity protected means a happier home. Every income assured for 

life means more contentment and less unrest. Every fortune secured 
against waste means greater stability to business and finance. Life 
Insurance Week leads America’s thinking into constructive channels. 
The message it brings is one of hope. Financial security for each and 
all is its objective. For such a boon the sacrifice is small and within the 
reach of everyone. 

The sooner you plan your future, the better your future will be. This 
is not mere facile assemblage of words but rather an understandable 
logical sequence of action. This theme with equal force applies to men 
and to women, to youth and to age, to rich and to poor. There are no 
exceptions. 

No one knows what the morrow holds. Fabled millionaires of yester- 
day with far-flung business have the task today of earning bread and 
lodging by manual labor. They did not hedge against the day when 
fortune no longer smiled. Men and women on farm and in factory, in 
offices and on sales routes, in classrooms and in professional pursuits 
the country over, are today nearing the end of their productive road. 
They are clamoring for the uncertain security that a government bounty 
allows, because in the vigor of maturity they did not provide for their 
salad days of life. The future looms ominous. The small regular 
savings of a life insurance contract would have changed forebodings to 
anticipation. If life insurance men throughout the year complete the 
job they start this week, many of this generation will have been saved 
that worry. They will not be so dependent. A planned future will be 
theirs. 

Today in all too many rooms where the hush is for expected death, 
a man’s dying stare holds one more gleam of despair. His heart is 
wracked by one more disturbing throb and his mind agonized by one 
more terrifying thought. The sobbing wife, her warm, loving hands 
chilled by the one she grasps, and the child who gazes at the scene with 
wondering and uncertain eyes, will be soon without his protection and 
the financial means to carry on the home. He realizes, as the film settles 
over his unseeing eyes, that from his duty, like a coward, he has shirked 
to obtain some passing hour of unremembered pleasure. An added 
burden of death life insurance could have removed. 

From a central office this week, the story of life insurance in action 
and accomplishment, is carried by radio, by newspaper and by personal 
contact to the ends of America so that all may hear and from it reap the 
advantages it offers. The story that is told is simple but pointed, 
homely but timely. To those who heed its import, the worries, the 
trials and the cares that time inevitably brings will be tempered by the 
knowledge that though darkness rule the night, the day to come cannot 
be denied its brightness. The bleaker hours when shadows are hanging 
low will not be embittered by thoughts of neglected opportunity but 
chastened rather by the assurance of the knowledge that yesterday's 
thoughtfulness assures a gay tomorrow. 

The sooner you and I plan our future the better our future will be 
is not a slogan to meet a passing whim. To life insurance men it should 
be a gospel, the preaching of which will bring peace to troubled breasts 
and a renewal of enthusiasm under the aegis of “the greatest thing 


on earth.” 
La & 








THE HUMAN 
SIDE OF 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 


By LOUIS H. PINK 


State Superintendent of Insurance, New York 


VER one-half of ow 


has a direct interest in life in 


population 


surance. There is probably no 
industry or business in the coun- 
which is so close to the general 
public More than one hundred bil- 


on dollars of insurance is now in 


sixty-three million 


ree and some 
en, women and children in_ the 
United States are affected by the poli- 


funds 


outstanding. The trust 
vhich have been accumulated amount 


me twenty-three million dollars. 


Government No Threat 


The national government has re- 


ently recognized the importance of 


irance In its program for social 


ecurity, unemployment insurance, 


protection for the handicapped child, 


1¢ infirm and those in advanced age. 
Life insurance has led the way and 
decided to 
The government program should not 


government has follow. 
be taken as a threat to the institution 
of life insurance but rather as a com- 
plement. During the war the govern- 
ment instituted compulsory insurance 
for the soldiers. This was by some 
regarded as a blow at private insur- 
ance but it did not prove to be one. 
On the contrary it gave life insurance 
added strength and _ impetus. It 
aroused wider interest in the whole 
field of insurance than had ever ex- 
sted before. 

I m Life Insurance Week address over 
tat WINS, May 14, 193¢ 
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The social insurance proposed by 
the government is definite and limited 
in character. It can meet only certain 


events and certain contingencies. It 


s restricted very largely to those who 
cannot adequately help themselves. 
While there will undoubtedly be some 
crossing of the lines, it is quite likely 
that government insurance will do 
more to help than to hinder private 
insurance. The bulk of the benefits 
of the government program will be 
deferred and only a minimum of pro- 
tection in unemployment, retirement, 
and old age benefits is furnished. The 
average man desires more-than this. 
He wants to provide not only for his 
own old age but for his dependents. 
He wants to guard against sickness 
and ill health. He wants to know that 
his widow and his children will be 
guarded against want. Life insur- 
flexible. There are 
kinds of contract available. They can 
be arranged to fit the need of each 
individual, that of the policyholder’s 
family, and that of his business. The 
plan of life insurance is elastic. The 
benefits provided under the govern- 


ance is many 


ment program are necessarily rigid. 


Trusteeship Appreciated 


We are just beginning to come out 
of the years of depression. Life in- 
surance and the savings bank have 
come through not with a diminished 
but with enhanced prestige. The pub- 
lic has confidence in these institutions. 





Life insurance is in a very real sens 
Fortunately thos 
who are in control of the great lif 


a public business. 


insurance companies fully recogni: 
their duty to the public. They reali 
that it is not their own business th 
are operating but that they a 
Althoug 


numerous industrial and manufactu 


trustees of public funds. 


ing companies and even many bani 
and insurance companies failed du 
ing the depression, the legal reser 
life insurance companies doing bus 
ness in New York came through thi 
trying period unscathe 
Policyholders of the life insuran 
companies received one hundred cen! 
on the dollar and the companies wi 
able to fulfill their obligations withou 
With t! 


exception of deferring some payment 


almost 


any loss to policyholders. 


for a short temporary period a 
time of the national banking mor: 
torium in 1933 the business activiti 
of the life companies were conduct 
on a normal basis throughout ev 
day of the depression. The fine re 
ord of life insurance is due not alo! 
to its strength and its virtue but 
public confidence. 

In 1932 when it was impossible 


obtain moneys from the banks — 


who held policies of life insuran 
were able to secure loans. The 
policy loans grew to such an extel] 
that they became approximately 
per cent of the investments of the li 
companies. Now that money is rea 
(Continued on page 17) 
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E may begin our discussion of 
taking stock 

of the situation in the United 
States whereby through voluntary ef- 


this subject by 


forts on the part of employers a very 
notable trend in favor of protecting 
employees has developed among an in- 
reasingly large number of progressive 
emplovers. So much is being done, 
and so little is being said about it, 
that employers themselves, generally 
speaking, are far from being familiar 
with the large area of enterprise in 
which many find themselves providing 


protection for their employees. 


What Has Been Done 


The American 
has not been prone to talk loudly, but 


employer of labor 


he has been disposed to do much. He 
has not bragged of what he has done, 
or is doing, for the welfare of his em- 
If the employer of labor did 
nothing more or less than manufac- 
ture, 


ployees., 
merchandise, transport or fi- 
nance goods and services, thus provid- 
ing payrolls for the millions of people 
in this country, he would be doing a 
great thing. But he does far more 
than that. He has (perhaps uncon- 
ly in the early stages, but more 
iously in later years) 


scious 
const come to 
realize the wisdom of building up com- 
prehensive programs of protection for 
those associated with him in business 
or Industry. 


Address before Insurance Round Table, 


1936. 


Washington, D. C., April 29, 


Man is a sort of a four-sided crea- 
ture. He seems to need protection 
socially and 
along economic lines. Keep a man 
physically fit, keep his mind actively 
engaged in healthy pursuits, provide 
activity so 


physically, mentally, 


him with enough social 
that his hunger for fun and friends 
may be gratified, help him build up 
through financial programs enough to 
satisfy his future needs, and you will 
have a indi- 
vidual. 


happy and contented 
A healthy man with even a 
moderately cultivated or educated 
mind, and with friends and recreation, 
will be a happy man if he is also free 
from anxieties as to his future needs 
or those of his dependents. Neglect 
any one of those things, or let them be 
neglected, and you will have a man 
who is not entirely at his best. 


Questions of the Hour 


Does industry in America provide, 
or help to provide, any one or all of 
these requirements? Does business or 
industry provide, or help to provide, 
answers to the questions that arise in 
the minds of even the least thoughful 


of us? I refer to such questions as: 


Is it worth while to protect em- 
ployees against sickness and ac- 
cident and have them kept fit? 

Is it worth while to have em- 
ployees educated—to protect them 
against ignorance? 

Is it worth while to protect em- 


PROVIDING 
PROTECTION 
FOR THE 
EMPLOYEE 


By JAMES E. KAVANAGH 


Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


loneliness and to 


ployees against 


provide them friends and recrea 
tion? 

Is it worth while to have a plan 
for the 
ployees and their dependent 


future—to protect em 


against want in the future? 

Let’s look at the record and see 
if industry has helped to provide 
answers to these questions. 


Physical Well-Being 


First 


well-being. 


as to the question of physical 
Look at our modern fac- 
tories, offices, warehouses, and other 
places of business, for the answer. 
Behold the buildings, or 
buildings that are well guarded 
Note well the 
programs and 


fireproof 


against fire hazard. 
accident 
guards against accidents that are so 


prevention 
generously supplied. Observe the well 
ventilated, well lighted, well heated or 
properly cooled places of business. 
Note the excellent facilities such as 
drinking water supply, shower baths, 
in some cases even swimming pools. 
Observe the lunch rooms, the recrea- 
tion halls, the gymnasiums, the ath- 
letic fields. These are to be found in 
thousands of places of business in 
America. They represent millions of 
dollars of capital expenditure of 
money, all designed for the protection 
and welfare of employees. This capital 
expenditure is being supplemented by 
millions of dollars annually for oper- 
ating expenses through the supplying 
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ittendants, of nurses for clinics, of 
tors, of instructors in athletics, and 
guardians of these _ properties. 
These are only a limited number of 
ill the benefits that are provided for 
| 
the protection of employees against 


hysical well-being of employees 


id health or accident. 


et us refer to the second question 
ls Education Worth While? Should 
Employees be protected against 


gnorance? 


Educational Programs 


We all know that the mind of the 
healthy human being is active, is curi 
. and delights in finding out things. 


e employer who sees to it that 
per means are provided to gratify 
curiosity is a wise one. If men 
ind women are kept busy in industry, 
arning worthwhile things, their 
nds are busily occupied along con- 
ictive lines. Are well-planned edu- 
itional programs possible and prac 
ticable when tied in with business en 
terprises? The answer is that many 
of the most successful business houses 
\merica are spending much money 
ind time on such programs. Class 
rooms are provided—sometimes classes 
in the simple subjects of reading, 
writing and arithmetic are arranged. 
More advance subjects such as Eng- 
sh, mathematics, chemistry and 
physics are taught. The classes are 
provided with modern, up - to-date 
teachers, the cost of which is often 
borne by the employer. Continuation 
lasses are arranged so that the edu 
cation that was begun in the public or 
the high school may be carried on. 
Examinations are provided and cer- 
tificates are awarded from hundreds 
of institutions. Technical training is 
provided, usually along scientific, eco 
nomic or mechanical lines, applicable 
to the particular business with which 


Their 


minds are fertile places in which to 


the employee is_ identified. 
germinate constructive ideas in the 
development of business. They are 
happy, contented, forward-looking em- 
plovees. 

Let us now refer to the third ques- 
tion—look at the social side of the 
employee and consider what is done 
n the way of protecting the employee 
so that he is provided with pleasures. 
There are hundreds of concerns in 
America that have well-defined social 
programs—their own bands and their 
Many of them have 
their own moving picture houses and 
their own concert halls. The drama 
is encouraged. Concerts are given. 
Dances are arranged. Picnics are 


own orchestras. 


planned. Summer camps are kept up. 
Baseball leagues are created. Football 
leagues are formed. Here again, in- 
dustry and business are spending a 
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very large sum of money for the main- 
tenance of these social programs. Any- 
one interested in gathering fuller de- 
tails as to these various activities will 
be rewarded by studying Bulletin No. 
221, just off the press, and issued by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. They have made a survey of 
several thousand business houses and 
manufacturing organizations in the 
country, and in a most comprehensive 
manner have tabulated their findings. 
These findings are very impressive, 
clearly indicating the immense scope 
to which these programs of physical 
well-being, these programs of educa- 
tion, and these social programs for 
American workmen have been made to 
function. 

These foregoing activities arranged 
for by employers for the benefit and 
protection of employees have been 
done quietly and with little ostenta- 
tion. It would seem to me as an out- 
side observer that it might be well if 
employers and employees in America 
were from time to time to take stock 
of their working and economic condi- 
tions and contrast them for example, 
with those which existed fifty years 
ago, or with those which exist in othe: 
countries of the world. It might be 
well for the employees, too, if they 
were reminded from time to time of 
the splendid working conditions under 
which they are operating — working 
conditions such as are not equaled in 
any other part of the world. Many of 
these privileges are taken for granted, 
and it is quite possible that if the em- 
ployees were reminded of them from 
time to time, there would be a greater 
sense of appreciation on their part. 
and also on the part of the communi- 
ties in which various industries oper- 
ate. They have become so universal 
and we are so accustomed to them 
that we take them all for granted, not 
realizing the huge investment of time 
and money involved for this protection 
to American employees. 


Keeping Men At Work 


We hear much about unemployment 
these days. We hear very little about 
employment. The steady employment 
that is provided, and has been provided 
all through these years of depression, 
to tens of millions of employees, is not 
news and gets little or no comment. 
We are apt to forget about the billions 
of dollars of annual payroll that are 
provided by American business houses. 
Let us not forget that many of these 
employers have managed to keep their 
employees at work in spite of heavy 
taxes and other disturbing activities. 
Let us remember that many of these 
people have been kept employed be- 
cause of the foresight and enterprise 
of industry’s leaders in having, over 


years of prosperity that have gone by, 
preserved or built up reserves from 
which they have been able to carry 
on—many of them despite the fact 
that they were for the time being, not 
making any profits from their enter- 
prises. That subject is something, 
however, that is not to be discussed by 
me this afternoon. 

Much has been done and is being 
done in the way of protecting em- 
ployees with steady employment. In 
some cases, industry has sought to 
stagger its activities so as to provide a 
steady stream of labor throughout the 
year. Many years ago, the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad, for example, 
inaugurated a program by which their 
work was so staggered that they had 
no peaks or valleys in the personnel 
which constituted their labor ranks. 
They deliberately lay aside work that 
does not need to be done for the mo- 
ment, so as to have it available to be 
done at other seasons of the year 
when there is less work to be done 
elsewhere on the system. 


Even Stream of Labor 

Much publicity has been given with- 
in the last year or two to the efforts 
being made by the automobile business 
so to spread its activities as to keep 
a more even stream of labor passing 
through their factories. That, of 
course, means that hundreds of fac- 
tories and scores of industries that 
supply the materials for the manufac- 
ture of automobiles are similarly 
placed with steadier work for their 
employees. 

Many employers have taken similar 
steps in efforts to privately solve for 
their own industry the problems of 
unemployment. 

There is, of course, a vast itinerant 
group of employees engaged in the 
seasonal activities of planting and 
harvesting of crops. Those are, for 
the most part, individuals that are not 
grouped and do not have the care and 
guidance that come to the millions of 
employees that are fortunate enough 
to be associated with well organized 
business enterprises where capital! 
through the employer is constantly de- 
vising ways and means to protect its 
employees. 

But employers of labor have not 
stopped with doing the various things 
that have been cited in my previous 
remarks in the way of providing good 
housing, good working conditions, edu- 
cational facilities, recreation, ete. 
They have, in thousands and thou- 
sands of cases, deliberately set up pro- 
grams which make it easy for the em- 
ployees to save a portion of their 
earnings, which might otherwise be 
wasted. 

Another very effective way in which 
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emplo\ers are protecting employees is 
throu aiding in the organization of 
credit Unions. A credit union is a 
bank scaled down to the needs of the 
average working man. It has a sav- 
ings department and a loaning depart- 
ment where loans are made only to 
members. Usually, they are made 
with collateral but with endorsed 
notes. The interest in these has grown 
considerably until today it is estimated 
that ere are 2,500 credit unions 
operative in industry in the United 


State 
Thrift Organizations 
In addition to these credit unions, 
there are countless other thrift organ- 
izat s, in which an incessant cam- 


paign of education is being carried on 
for e purpose of teaching the em- 
ploy to save money. In other words, 
protecting him against the danger of 
spending his earnings as rapidly as 
received. These thrift societies need 
not more than referred to because 
there is scarcely any one listening to 
me who is not familiar with success- 
fully operating thrift societies tied in 
h various business activities. 
Housing—Building and Loan Socie- 
es. Hundreds of employers of labor 
in this country have gone to much ex- 
pense and trouble in the way of mak- 
ing it easy for employees to acquire 
comfortable homes under terms and 
conditions of payment that are rela- 
tively very attractive. Hundreds of 
3uilding and Loan Societies have been 
successfully operating in connection 
with various business enterprises. 

| find that, roughly speaking, twen- 
ty thousand employers of labor in 
America have engaged the services of 
life insurance enabling 
them to guide their employees into 
systematic and safe methods of pro- 
viding insurance protection. It may 
surprise many of my listeners to know 
that over ten per cent of all the in- 
surance that is carried by American 
life insurance companies today has 
been placed on their books not by 
agency force of the companies through 
individual contracts with the ultimate 
consumer, but by employers of labor, 
whose activities are in many respects 
similar to the agencies of an insurance 
company. These twenty thousand em- 
ployers of labor have initiated pro- 
grams, have set up payroll deduction 
programs, which operate automatical- 
ly, silently and most effectively in the 
building up of estates and reserves— 
estates for beneficiaries when em- 
ployees pass on, or reserves for the 


companies 


employee himself when sickness, ac- 
cident or old age come to him. Over 
22 per cent of all the A. & H. pre- 
miums collected by insurance com- 
panies provide Group A. & H. Benefits. 


Approximately six million men and , 


women on the payrolls of employers in 
this country have taken out life insur- 
ance, sickness insurance, hospital in- 
surance, old age insurance, or all of 
these combined, through the en- 
couragement and facilities provided 
for them by thoughtful employers. 
Through this cooperation, the em- 
ployees have in many cases protection 
which they could not secure or would 
not have secured of their own voli- 
tion. 

These employers of labor have made 
it easy for the employee through pay- 
roll deduction, taking out week by 
week or month by month, a fractional 
part of the week’s wage or salary, 
then adding it to the contribution 
from the employer’s treasury. These 
monies are assembled together and 
remitted to the insurance company di- 
rect by the employer, functioning in 
many respects in a manner similar to 
that in which a branch office of the 
insurance company functions, where it 
through its agency men secures ap- 
plications for insurance, collects in- 
surance premiums and remits them to 
the treasury of the insurance com- 
pany. 

This service that is rendered to the 
employee is done without any direct 
compensation to the employer. The 
insurance company does not pay him 
any commission, does not allow him 
any office rent, or postage, telephone 
or clerical allowances. Yet these hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are col- 
lected and remitted annually to the 
insurance companies with a minimum 
of effort and an enormous economy as 
to bookkeeping, accounting and cleri- 
cal work, all of which of course re- 
dounds to the advantage of the ulti- 
mate consumer — namely, the em- 
ployee. 

The great advantage to the em- 
ployee who gets his insurance in this 
way is that he gets it at less than the 
tabular rate, because a portion of the 
premium is paid for by the employer 
and because the business is done on a 
wholesale basis. He also has the ad- 
vantage of securing the insurance 
without medical examination and is 
further protected against the possibl« 
failure to pay the premium on time. 

Approximately $80,000,000 on 45,- 
000 lives was paid out last year by 
all the insurance companies because 
of deaths under Group Life contracts. 
In addition to this, there was approx- 
imately $12,800,000 paid out for ac- 
cident and health benefits to approx- 
imately 195,000 Further- 
more, there were several millions of 
dollars paid out by the insurance com- 
panies in pensions or monthly annui- 
ties to many thousands of employees 
no longer active in service. This large 


persons. 


measure of protection has been built 
up since the World War. It is prob- 
ably the most rapidly growing type of 
insurance that is being purchased to- 
day. Although we have gone through 
six years of a depression, more of this 
type of business is on the books of the 
insurance companies today than be- 
fore the depression. 


Insurance Does The Job 

As nearly as can be calculated, there 
has been in the last decade paid out 
by life insurance companies through 
employer contracts of this kind to the 
beneficiaries $680,000,000 in life insur- 
ance and death claims; $125,000,000 
in disability claims; $110,000,000 in 
accident and health claims and $25,- 
000,000 in annuities or pensions, a 
total of $940,000,000. 

Long before employers of labor en- 
gaged the services of the insurance 
companies, many of them had fostered 
the building up of mutual benefit so- 
cieties within the confines of their own 
corporate institutions. Quite a num 
ber of those are still operative. There 
is a growing tendency, however, on the 
part of employers generally through- 
out the country to call in the services 
of the insurance companies, because 
through this means a broader and big- 
ger and better program can be ef- 
fected. 

In addition to life insurance, sick- 
ness and accident protection and hos- 
pitalization benefits are now being 
provided. Many plants, of course, have 
their own private hospitals for the 
care of their employees. Of recent 
vears, there has been a growing ten- 
dency to have what is known as Hos- 
pital insurance benefits written, under 
the terms of which the employee is 
guaranteed from the life insurance 
company a certain definite amount of 
money, such as $3, $4, or $5 per day 
while in the hospital, together with 
allowances for special treatments. 
This is provided in a manner similar 
to that in which the other insurance 
benefits are arranged. The employee 
receives certificates for each of the 
benefits, or, in some cases, he may re- 
ceive one certificate covering all the 
benefits to which he is entitled. 

For many years, to its great credit, 
a large portion of American industry 
has pensioned its old employees, in- 
stead of turning them into the street 
without income. Out of a rather in- 
formal practice of granting allow 
ance to these superannuated employ- 
ees, have come many definitely an- 
nounced Retirement Plans. Prompted 
by the desire to put contractual guar- 
antees behind these pension allow- 
ances, an impressive number of em- 
ployers are using the services of life 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Actuarial 


6° Interest on Policy 


Loans Equitable 


and an- 


Posing his own questions 
ng them briefly and yet thor- 
H. Gordon Hurd, actuary, 
I ty Mutual Life., Phila., writing 
Fidelity Field Man, drives home 


reasons for believing a 6 per cent 


nter rate equitable. The question, 
he a has been raised occasional- 
luring the past year or so by 
policyholders and whatever doubt ex- 
ngs from an incomplete un 
anding of the whole matter. 

After explaining that companies 

‘ nv t money in some secur- 
riving a iow interest return o1 

mn keep money in banks drawing 
nterest return whatever in order 
maintain a liquid position so that 
policy loans may be made promptly 
demand, Mr. Hurd delves into the 
tion of the factor of expense in 
making of policy loans. The aver- 

ige p loan transaction is rela- 
tively small in comparison with the 
purchase of bonds, but the detail con 
nected with policy loans’ involves 
! tiple operations that run into im- 
tant expense money. If the inter- 
est rate harged on the loan was in 
idequate to cover the high expense 


nvolved, non-borrowing policyholders 


voul footing part of the bill, as 
dividends depend in part on the in- 
terest earned by the company 

“We believe,” concludes Mr. Hurd, 

hat a policyholder who is shown that 
th pol loan privilege is in the 
nature of a service offered by the in- 

ranct ompany and available in 
case of need, will recognize that the 
nterest rate and all other factors in- 
vol ve ire eminently fair to all con- 


Medical 


Common Diseases Present 


Problem to Medicos 


Diseases of the heart, arteries and 

ineys are of such importance in the 

itional health picture that a _ spe- 
ial exhibit of charts on cardiovascu- 
ar-renal diseases has been prepared 
he Metropolitan Life and is one 


the features at the current annual 
meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation in session in Kansas City, 
Mo., May 11-15. 

These diseases present an outstand- 
ng problem to the medical profession 
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Departmental\D 


The from cardiovascular- 


renal diseases has not decreased sin« 
1900. 


death rate 
During the same period there 
have been marked declines in mortal- 
diseases of childhood 

The 
stand 


ity from acute 
and of early adult life. 


vascular-renal 


cardio- 
first in 
the mortality list today and are re- 
sponsible for more than a half-million 
deaths annually. After age 45 the 
death these conditions is 
four times that from cancer and near- 


diseases 


rate from 
ly 20 times that from tuberculosis o1 
diabetes. 
Mortality 
a curve that indicates the 


from these diseases is 
shown in 
ages of the victims—slowly rising at 
first but then more rapidly after age 
15 where the 
tion of the heart, kidneys and arteries 
is reflected in the mortality. 
The the 
at the rate of 
nearly 50 out of an initial 


100 children born today in the United 


progressive degenera- 


fact that, 


mortality, 


exhibit stresses 
present 


group of 


States will eventually die from some 
disease of the heart, kidneys, arteries 


or cerebral hemorrhage. This is five 
times the number that will die from 
cancer and ten times the eventual 


number of deaths from tuberculosis. 


Increasing Frequency 


At the time othe 


death occurring past middle life is 


present every 


from cardiovascular-renal conditions. 
This with death in 
three from these causes in 1900 among 


compares one 


persons 45 years of age or older. 


Men are subject to higher mor- 
tality from cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases than are women, according to 


the exhibit. This is especially true in 
the period from 50 to 65 years, where 
the rate for men is 25 to 30 per cent 
that for 
take 
unskilled 


women. 
thei 
workers, 


higher than 
greatest 
with 


These diseases 
toll 
professional men showing high mor- 


workers 


among 


tality rates. Agricultural 
make the best showing, their mortal- 
ity being only half that of unskilled 
Among between 


these death rates are 


laborers. negroes, 


ages 45 and 65, 
nearly double that for white persons. 

The exhibit shows that the highest 
mortality from these diseases occur 
in the winter months. 
and autumn, the death rates are low, 
but noticeably higher than the min- 


mortality 


During spring 


imum which prevails in 


summer. 


Underwriting 


Modern Changes Influence 
Inspection Reports 


“The history of inspection reports,” 
says J. P. McDowell, Chicago manager 
of the Retail Credit Company, speak- 
ing before the Life Insurance Under- 
writers in that city, “is no longer new 
to the life underwriter. 
However, all 
Any change that touches a: 


insurance 
business is subject to 
change. 
applicant’s life, whether that change 
is a development of science, an eco- 
nomic change or a legislative change, 
has some effect on the report rendered, 
It may require consultation with the 
underwriter on questions in the report 
blanks. It 
our thousands of inspectors, or it may 


may be instructions to 
be the development of new sources of 
information and methods 

“Within the last five years, some of 
the 
are 
tion activities, changed financial con- 


outstanding developments 


information on avia- 


more 
obtaining 


dition, fraudulent rings operated and 
repeal of prohibition. In many cases, 
to get accurate aviation history, finan- 
cial information, possible fraud and 
other information on points discussed, 
it is necessary to interview the appli- 
cant. We, of course, do not accept as 
final the man’s statement, but it does 
give us information that 


otherwise might easily be missed. The 


leads to 


direct interview has been particular- 
ly helpful in furnishing leads, because, 
in certain cases, we have started the 
asking the applicant 
whether he applied for life insurance. 


interview by 


This has frequently brought to light 
a fraudulent application. Our inter- 
view with the applicant in such cases 
has most assuredly given us leads 
where otherwise we might have failed 
to protect you against a fraudulent 
application. 

“Life insurance 


as never before, are looking to thei 


companies today, 


underwriting departments to make 
This development is a chal- 
to the under- 


money. 
lenge to be more alert 


writer’s needs to furnish him with 
more factual information. To the 
underwriter the proposition of put- 


ting his department on a money-mak- 


ing basis certainly adds to his re- 
sponsibility and increases the impor- 


tance of his work.” 


So 
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Production 


A Woman’s Viewpoint On 
Underwriting 


An adequate life insurance program 
for the woman in the home, and a 
place f t in the budget, along with 
the Fi laire, the butcher shop and 
the othe domestic necessities, is 


urged by Mrs Alfred McGray, agent 


in Dayt Ohio, for the Mutual Life 
of New York, writing in the April 
Life A ciation News. Education of 
the average woman in this fundamen- 
tal necessity is a problem of impor- 
tance. 

“A fe underwriter who is a 
womal says Mrs. McGray, “can do 


onstructive work along this 


has the woman's viewpoint, 


really 


line. One 

therefore she can understand readily 
why another woman wants to make 
her home attractive—buy beautiful 
cloth give the children music les- 
sons—dancing lessons, etc., etc. She 


understands the competition that these 
things offer. But can 
point out the advantages of 


tangible she 


patiently 
the life insurance plan, not in a tech- 
ay but in a simple understand- 
homemaker can 
homemaker 


nical v 
terms a 
Ofttimes the 
has had a rather protected existence 


ing way, 1n 


appreciate. 


which has developed a desire to shun 


business proposals because she has 


been denied opportunity to understand 
them 


“T find 


erest in 


that brides take a great in- 
budgets, that they seek to 
want 


insurance and 


Many brides 


understand life 


0 make a place for it. 
have been in the business world and 
some continue to work outside the 
home, though married. 

“T feel that a life insurance under- 
writer who is a woman is particularly 
well adapted to perform this kind of 
educational work.” 


Administration 
Policy Loans Discouraged 
for Good of Business 


hologically unsound from a 
rue life insurance viewpoint” was the 
hn W. Hughes, president of the 
Mutual Life Company at 


Neb., characterized trends in 


way J 
Guara) tee 


Omaha 


favor of fixing interest on policy loans 
Proposals of this 
several 


at 44e cent. 
nature 
quarters, some time ago again in New 
York, and have generally found the 
experts of the life insurance business 


per 


have cropped up in 


united against them. 





John W. Hughes 


Amplifying his comment, President 
Hughes pointed out that low interest 
rates on policy loans have a tendency 

of those 
is an influ- 


to discourage repayment 
loans. This, he contends, 
ence in the wrong mental direction so 
far as the policyholder is concerned. 
The policyholder, from a loan stand- 
point, must in every way be encour- 
toward 
order that the 
ceeds for the beneficiary may not be 
lost to sight. 

Every time a policy matures, de- 
clares Mr. Hughes, and there has been 
an unpaid loan outstanding, the bene 
behind the pri- 


insurance itself. 


aged repayment of loans in 


true purpose of pro- 


ficiary is that much 
mary function of life 
That holds true whether the maturity 
is in favor of a living policyholder or 
is to be made to a 
Outstanding 
maturity 


whether payment 


surviving beneficiary. 
and unpaid 
are to be avoided for the good of the 


loans at policy 
business, says the head of the Guar- 
antee Mutual Life, and anything tend- 
ing to promote a policyholder’s psy- 
precept is 


chology contrary to this 


inimical to the very foundation of 


1 


-¢ 
i1re 


insurance service. 


Investment 


Real Estate Mortgages 
vs. Bonds 


Favoring real estate and real estate 
mortgages as investments for life in- 
surance companies, F. B. Jacobshagen, 
secretary of the Farmers & Bankers 
Life Insurance Company at Wichita, 
Kan., draws a revealing parallel be 
tween these and some classes of bonds. 
With the lessons of the depression era 
firmly in mind, Secretary Jacobshagen 
told The Spectator that bonds which 
might on the surface of things have 
seemed excellent life insurance invest 
ments did not prove so when compared 
with mortgages and real estate. 

“The reasons behind this,” said Mr. 
apparent on 
careful Take, for in- 


stance, a piece of property on which 


Jacobshagen, ‘become 


consideration. 


there is a mortgage, given originally 
for approximately half the appraisal 
value. Assume further that in a 
company’s portfolio that shows to be 
non-income-producing. There ar¢ 
critics 
such an 


those investment who would 


have condemned 
or at least questioned it sharply. Op 


investment 


posite this, consider a bond investment 
consistently 
yield and 


returned a 
interest the 
value of which apparently has held 
up. Now apply depression pressure. 
What happens? Well, it may be that 
the organization behind the bond—be 
whatever—finds it 
huge 


which has 


good market 


it a railroad or 
sums for 
maintenance, development, etc. The 


effect of this borrowing may well be 


necessary to borrow 


to reduce inherent value. 

“On the one hand,” continued 
secretary of the Farmers & Bankers, 
On the other, 


the 


“vou have such a bond. 
you have a representation of property. 
As times the property 
improvement. Expenditure of 


get better 
shows 
relatively slight sums will often put 
it on a paying basis once revival is it 
sight. At no time has the inherent 
value been actually affected. Only the 
market has suffered. Even 
where foreclosure has been necessary, 
the inherent value has remained pres 


value 


ent, waiting only for a favorable time 
itself. For the 
the Farmers & 


Bankers has always been open-minded 


at which to reveal 


reasons, 


foregoing 


as regards land security. The wisdom 


even though it some- 


of this course 
times meant a patient wait in the face 
has defi 


of adverse circumstances 


nitely been shown in the results of our 


company’s portfolio. President H. K 
Lindsley and the directors of the 
Farmers & Bankers have seen thei! 


land judgment amply vindicated.” 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Early Bird Breakfasts 
Held All Over Nation 


Cities throughout the United States 
eatured the Early Bird Kick-Off 
starter for the big 
ampaign of production that is a part 
Week May 


unprecedented successful af- 


Breakfast as a 

Life Insurance from 
6 with 
held in the big metro- 
New York, Chicago, 
Pitts- 
only a few of the many 


fal being 
olitan centers, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and 
irg? are 
ties which made elaborate plans for 
full week of associated activity and 
adio broadcasts were a major part of 
the programs sponsored by many local 


sociations, 








In New York City more than seven- 
teen hundred life underwriters en- 
oyed a banquet-like breakfast at the 
Hotel 


the manne! 


Astor and it is significant of 
in which the membership 
of the association are cooperating in 


this great movement that the entire 
audience was seated and being served 

the Grand Ballroom of the hotel 
at 8.15 sharp. 

Just two speakers were scheduled 
for the meeting, A. E. N. Gray, assis- 
tant secretary of the Prudential, and 
Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life. Due to the illness 
of Mr. Kingsley, his coworker John A. 
Stevenson substituted in his stead and 
delivered a fine address in an inspir- 
ing manner. A. E. N. Gray, a national 
favorite, talked from notes 
and did much to send the life agents 
if New York out for a week of inten- 
effort, unafraid of the 
terrors on the other side of 
marked “Private.” His remarks are 
summarized under the heading “As I 


platform 


sified sales 


doors 


Live” elsewhere in this issue. 
Theodore M. Riehle, who served as 
chairman of the New York City Life 
Insurance Week committee, acted as 
master of ceremonies at the meeting, 
after Glenn Dorr, president, had 
opened the breakfast session and paid 
well-deserved tribute to the work Mr. 
Riehle had done in this respect. 
Mr. Dorr declared the association had 
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found itself a bit short of cash with 
which to carry on the job this year so, 
in lieu of money the officers of the as- 
sociation looked around for a_ high- 
powered executive who could put the 
campaign across on personality and 
hard work. Ted Riehle was the choice. 
The fact that nearly eighteen hundred 
turned out for the opening meeting, 
in spite of the fact that the Brooklyn 
contingent, four hundred strong, held 
their own meeting, simultaneously at 
the St. Hotel “on the right 
side of the river” as they expressed 
it, demonstrates that the association 
chose wisely. 


George 


Engelsman Elected 
N. Y. Ass’n Head 


The regular May business meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York has been can- 
celled, the business routine of this af- 
fair having been taken care of at the 
Life Insurance Week breakfast meet- 
ing on Monday of this week. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in New York, was nominated 
new president of the association, while 
Lloyd Patterson, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life,was named 
vice-president. Mr. Patterson, a new- 
comer on the list of officers of the or- 





GRAY MATTER 


Digest of thoughts advanced by A. E. 
N. Gray, assistant secretary, Prudential, 
at the Life Insurance Week meeting in 
New York: 

There is nothing so terrible about death. 
Death relieves more misery than it causes. 
The principal tragedy of death is merely 
that it is a cheat. ... Life insurance isn't 
bought with money; it is bought with the 
things people do without. The question 
is, who is going to do without them—you 
or your widow and children? ... Make up 
a ledger sheet. List on one side the 
things you will have to forego now in 
order to buy; list the things the family 
will have to do without—without you—on 
the other side.... Life insurance selling 
is man-building; it takes a man to sell it 
and equally, a man to buy it.... What 
this country needs right now is a good 
dose of man-building. With reference to 
no political party or situation, no country 
can long endure which supports those 
from whom it derives its own support. 











ganization, has been active in commit.’ 
tee work and in the publishing of th! 
revised association bulletin. Diederig, 
Ward, of the Union Central, also ne, 
to the roster of officers of this grow 
was another vice-president on the 
slate. The other vice-president wa 
Edwin J. Allen, of the John Hancock 
Louis A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mutua] 
will be secretary-treasurer and Arthy 
Youngerman, Mutual Benefit, wil 
serve as chairman of the executiy 
committee. 


Insurance Men Tie Up 
With Calif. Exposition 

Life insurance men and women of 
Southern California and Arizona wil] 
commemorate Life Insurance Week at 
the 1936 California Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition at San Diego on 
May 16, when a special program fo. 
their entertainment has been ar- 
ranged. 


ee SEEN You / 





Speakers on the day’s program will 
include Walter G. Gastil, manager of 
the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company of Los Angeles; Wil- 
mer M. Hammond, general 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, and Dr. Charles J. Rockwell, 
professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Ange- 
les. 


agent, 


Gen. Pershing’s Message 
Featured Over the Nation 

The jumbo telegram displayed by 
Western Union during the national! 
observance of Life Insurance Week is 
a large reproduction of a telegram sent 
by General John J. Pershing at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., to S. T. Whatley, chairman 
of the Life Insurance Week, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. It reads: 


"PLEASE ACCEPT MY BEST WISHES 
FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE WEEK PROGRAM MAY |! 
TO 16 STOP LIFE INSURANCE OFFERS 
A MEANS OF PREPAREDNESS FOR THE 
FUTURE AND PROVIDES FOR DEPEND- 
ENTS A DEFENSE AGAINST PRIVATION 
AND WANT STOP THE INSTITUTION 
OF LIFE INSURANCE IS RENDERING A 
PUBLIC SERVICE OF INCALCULABLE 
VALUE AND THIS PUBLICITY CAM- 
PAIGN EMPHASIZING THE GREAT 
IMPORTANCE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
SHOULD RECEIVE WIDESPREAD EN- 
DORSEMENT." 
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Sales Ideas Emphasized 
At Davenport Congress 


“Firs: find out what the life in- 
surance you are selling is for and 


what it will do in a particular case; 
then you have a good chance of show- 
ing the prospect why he needs it.” 
That was part of the sales philosophy 
advan by Claude R. Fooshe, man- 
ager of the ordinary department at 
St. Le for the Prudential of New- 
ark, when he addressed the one-day 


sales congress of the Davenport As- 
of Life Underwriters in that 
Saturday. 


sociati 
city la 

Other advice given by Mr. Fooshe 
from a background of 32 years of ex- 
perience in the business was not to 
tell the prospect what he should do, 
but rather show him why he should 
do it, thus avoiding antagonism and 
begetting confidence. No life insur- 
ance man, furthermore, should 
parade himself as a “counsellor” un- 
less and until he has actually studied 
long and hard to become one. “A lot 
of people would buy life insurance if 
they knew what they were buying,” 
said the Prudential man, “but too 
many agents assume that the policy- 
holder knows about life insurance and 
therefore they do not tell him any- 
thing which is presented so simply 
that the prospect can understand it.” 
Don’t talk over your prospect’s head; 
learn to know the life insurance sales 
reaction of different nationalities; re- 
member that the public is installment- 
minded and stress monthly income; 
those were some of the speaker’s sug- 





gestions. 





The Davenport sales congress was 
opened by S. W. Sanford, president 
of the local association, and the meet- 
ings were largely conducted by J. H. 
Copeland, Northwestern Mutual gen- 
eral agent and vice-president of the 
Davenport Association. Speakers in- 
cluded O. Sam Cummings, Texas 
State manager of the Kansas City 
Life and secretary of the N.A.L.U.; 
and Henry M. Files, leading Iowa 
producer in 1935 for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life. Mr. Files stressed 
the value of calling on prospects in 
the evening and also advised putting 
forward ideas on old-age retirement 
income policies as a sure way of get- 
ting from the prospect information 
about his personal and financial status 
with a view to using this for other 
forms of contracts if the retirement 
income approach itself fails. 
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Modern Midway 


Lee J. Dougherty Stirs 
Davenport Gathering 
“America is safeguarding her 
future with life insurance while many 
of the countries of Europe are being 
destroyed by the ‘death insurance’ of 
war,” declared Lee J. Dougherty, 
president of the Guaranty Life Insur- 
ance Company at Davenport, Iowa, in 
an inspirational address delivered last 

















NOT A HARD JOB 


John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent, said at the Life Insurance 
Week meeting in New York, "Selling life 
insurance is a comparatively easy job." 
He could not remember even one case 
where a life insurance agent had been 
qualified for disability benefits through 
physical injuries suffered in the presence 
of a prospect. But he did know of many 
agents who have been mentally incapaci- 
tated, totally and permanently, through 
fear of calling on "tough" prospects. ... 
Life insurance needs in this country are 
not even remotely covered. .. . The prin- 
cipal “servicing” an agent is capable of 
is selling more life insurance, because the 
product itself is service in its essentials. 
. . . There is today too much time being 
wasted on indirect sales methods; Amer- 
ica is ready and waiting for more direct 
selling. ... A formula for selling five times 
as much insurance as normally would be 
sold during next month: let the companies 
announce that, effective June |, ordinary 
policies will be withdrawn. 








acted as 
which 


Saturday evening when he 
toastmaster at the banquet 
closed a one-day sales congress of the 
Davenport Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Voicing his belief that the institu 
tion of life insurance is the greatest 
stabilizing influence in American life 
today, President Dougherty said that 
at no time in the history of the world 
has the beneficence of life insurance 
been more necessary to the public than 
now. “Opportunities were never bet- 
ter in life insurance than they are at 
present and the men who make a suc 
cess are the men who really work—not 
halfheartedly—but with enthusiasm 
and confidence,” said the speaker, who 
touched lightly on competitive factors 
when he insisted that, “In the business 
of insuring the public there is no one 
best company, no one best territory. 
In the main, all companies and all ter- 
ritories are good.” 

Instanecing recovery factors, Presi- 
dent Dougherty “We have 
passed through all the trying times 
and are today standing upon the 
threshold of opportunity. Old-line life 
insurance was found to be equal to all 
the contingencies of an ever-changing 
system of business. In a war-disturbed 
nation, in a panic the like of which 
the country had never before seen, his 
tory will show that more than 99 per 
cent of all life insurance contracts 
have been completed and all agree 
ments have been fully satisfied. Th 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Industrial Production 


the West 


ough ordinary life 


. . 
Soarine in 
nsur- 
nes throughout the country 
he first quartei Ol 
period 


ear as against a similar 


19 industrial life insurance in 
Middle West is not only 


hows a much more healthy 


showing 
ol tuation, according to H. G. 
retary and treasurer of the 
Ml Insurance Company at St 
P im income of the Missouri lh 

Company has shown an in 
about $26,000 for the first 
irter of this 


retary Alewel points out that the 


year. Ir 


any’ ndustrial debit 


Feeling that 


increase 
SH628 65 these re 
ndicative of a general cond 


r industrial insurance in Mid 


Wests States, Mr. Alewel a 
tances, as a recovery factor, the 
imstance that collections with |} 


npany are now at 98.97 per cent fon 
first three months of this vear, a 


are with 93.22 per cent for a 


Writing Industrial 
Accident & Health 


The American Life & Accident hh 
ance Company of St. Leuis, Mo., 


vhich formerly stressed the writing 


trial accident and health in 
irance, is now concentrating on life 
President S. B. 
American told The Spe 


about 95 per cent of the 


irance production. 

| nt af ot 
Lrit 

pany’s business is now life insur 


and that the transposition of ac 


had resulted in steps toward an 
nented agency force producing ar 
reasing volume of life insurance. 
Records of the first quarter-year 


American Life & Accident in 


Last ow that the industrial life in- 

ance collections are but $212 under 
tine debit meaning that collections 
re running nearly 100 per cent. 
President Hunt is of the opinion that 


Ss apparent trend toward better col 
ns will continue well into the 


irrent year and directly points to 


working conditions 


ve me nt ot 
ong wage earners. 
Remarkable First Quarter 
The United Mutual, in the first 


iarter this year, increased its paid- 


business 25.07 per cent over the 
me period a year ago. The total 

vear premium income was 113 
er c¢ greater. The proportionate 
rain of insurance in force was 78 pe. 
’ vreate? 
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addition, 


LU. S. Brandt Dies 


U. S. Brandt, president of the Ohio 
State Life, who died suddenly last week, 
was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, and 
schools and 


educated in the public 


Ohio State University. He served 
fifteen vears as master commissioner, 


Common leas 


Ohio 


Franklir County 


Court, and was a member of 


Senate, 1906-1909. 





U. S. Brandt 


Life 
organized, 


In 1906, when the Ohio Stat 
Insurance Company was 
Mr. Brandt was elected counsel. In 
was elected to the 


three 


the same year, he 
Ohio Senate where he served 
vears. In 1918 Mr. Brandt was elected 
first vice-president of The Ohio State 
Life Insurance Company, serving also 
as general counsel, and in 1932 he was 
elected president, succeeding John M. 
Sarver, who became chairman of the 
board. Mr. 


years as Ohio Vice-president of the 


Brandt served several 


American Life Convention and in 
June, 1934, was elected a member of 
the executive committee. 


A.L.C. Membership Has 
$29.441,.288,.508 in Force 
The 136 companies which are mem- 
bers of the 


tion have a 


American Life Conven- 
total of $29,441,288,508 


more than 25 


insurance in force, or 
per cent of all the life insurance in 
force in the United States, it is re 
ported by Convention Headquarters, 
in a tabulation giving the ranking of 
companies in the organization by vol- 
ume in force. 

Group insurance totals $5,010,767,- 
901, and industrial insurance $2,060,- 
067,239. The ordinary 
figure for all the companies is $22,- 


370.453. 368. 


insurance 


four 
billion in 


The membership includes 


companies of well over a 

force each, the Travelers, with ove) 
Aetna Life, nearly 3% 

billion; Sun Life of 

2%, billion, and Connecticut General, 

billion. 


four billion; 


Canada, about 


over a 
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omething Old 


Great expectations were prevalent 
during most of last year that the new 
business written by the life companies 
and the gains made in outstanding 
insurance would surpass even the mag- 
nificent results of 1916. Early returns 
from a number of companies indicate 
that these expectations were realized 
and when all returns are in a new high- 
water mark will have been reached 
—The Spectator, January, 1917. 


omething New 

With 
the 1936 celebration of Life In- 
Week completed, ther 
doubt mn” the 


only the beginning of 
surance 
is littl minds of 
anu observer of insurance busi- 
20 le Ihoet that dura ; 
ress rend bit tha auring he 


people tha 
ever in the history of the busi- 


current week ore 
. 

ness will have read about, talked 

about and listened to lite 

truths. 


insu - 
ance An “unpre cedented 
volume of magazine and news 
paper adve) tising has been con- 
tracted for and the entire coun- 
try will be blanketed by a series 
of local and national broadcasts 
in observance of this great cam- 


paign. 


omething 
Borrowed 


“Unless the agent has made his plan 
wisely in advance, one of his most 
important but difficult problems in 
the interview is to determine how 
much insurance his prospect should 
have. Suggesting either too much or 
too little may be bad. If he aims too 
high or too low, he may miss his mark. 
Don't under-estimate, don't  over- 
estimate, the prospect's needs or 
ability to pay.""—Thomas A. Buckner, 
in NYLIC Review. 


omething True 


Sixty-three 
icans are life 
They are insured foi 
101 billions of dollars, 14 billions 


of which were written last year. 


millions of Amer- 
insurance policy 


owners, 


During the past six years, 16 bil- 
lions were disbursed by life com- 
total assets now 


panies whose 


amount to 16 billions. 








aj 
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Home Office Underwriters 

e 4 . la hl . 
Discuss Varied Topics 

The Home Office Life Underwriters’ 
Association, comprised of underwrit- 
ng oflicers of 43 leading Canadian and 
American life insurance companies, 
conducted the first of its two annual 


sessions at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City on May 6, 7 and 8. 

Approximately 120 life insurance 
ficials met for the three-day session. 


In addition to underwriting depart- 
! ifficers and invited executives 
nber companies, the meetings 

were attended by representatives of 
n nies not belonging to the asso- 


The Occupation Committee opened 
the st session on May 6, with dis- 
us s of occupational hazards as 
applied to selected industries. This 
meeting, under the chairmanship of 
Mc = Pitler, statistician of the Mu- 
tui Life of New York, covered a 
sel of interesting studies of the 


nanufacturing processes involved in 
roducing Rock Wool, Bakelite, and 
other non-pyroxylin plastics and pho- 
tographic film. Also discussion in 
the relations to underwriting were 
electric power production and trans- 

mn. This latter 
group is of extreme importance to life 


occupational 


insurance, employing as it does a vast 
number of skilled workers in many 
lifferent types of effort. 
Deep Sea Fishing Hazards 

\nother subject discussed, of wide 
appeal, particularly to members in 
inland cities, is deep sea fishing and 
While engines 
have largely replaced sails as motive 
power for boats, the hazards of storm, 
fog and collision remain, and there is 


its mortality trend. 


the new danger of explosion and fire 
at sea. The subject of fishing was 
covered by Kirk Booth, risk classifi- 
ation, underwriting department of 
the John Hancock. Other speakers 
were: Walter S. Paine, manager, en- 
gineering and inspection department, 
Aetna Life; C. F. Barney, manager, 
underwriting department, American 
Central; F. I. McGraw, underwriting 
secretary, Bankers Life; Reuel C. 
Stratton, supervising chemical engi- 
neer, Travelers; and Harry McMahon, 
underwriter, Provident Mutual. 


Second Day's Session 

Malcolm Adam, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., president of the association, 
gave the opening address of the sec- 
ond day’s meeting, at which an inten- 
Sive business session was held, cover- 
ing a wide variety of underwriting 
topics. The principal speaker of the 
day was John M. Laird, vice-president 


Tax Questions 
and 


Answers 
By FORREST L. MORTON 


QUESTION: I have read with a great 
deal of interest your article in the Spec- 
tator of March 15, 1936, on Inheritance 
and Gift Tax Law. 1 will appreciate your 
recommending some good book on this 
subject which includes the latest laws on 
the matter of inheritance and gift tax 
as pertain to both life insurance and 
annuity 

A client, with a life insurance estate of 
$75,090.00, now payable to his wife and 
four children on option basis, is inter- 
ested in knowing the best method of set- 
tlement of this insurance estate in order 
to be subject to the minimum of estate 
and inheritance taxes. 

C. B. SHINGLETON. 


ANSWER: | would suggest “Taxation Af- 
fecting Life insurance" published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, or if you desire to keep up to date 
continually on this subject, “Insurance Tax 
Service" by the same publisher. 

Under the Federal Estate Tax Law, life 
insurance amounting to $40,000 payable to 
named beneficiaries is entirely free from 
tax. The remaining $35,000 will be in- 
cluded in the general estate and taxable if 
the general estate exceeds $40,000. Accord- 
ing to the latest information available, life 
insurance payable to named beneficiaries is 
entirely free from West Virginia Inheri- 
tance Tax. If your client desires to remove 
the additional $35,000 from taxability under 
the Federal Estate Tax Law, it is my opin- 
ion that he should transfer the policies to 
his beneficiaries as a present gift without 
reserving any legal incidents of ownership 
therein during his liftime. 





QUESTION: With reference to Mr. For- 
rest L. Morton's article on the subject 
of inheritance and gift tax laws, appear- 
ing in your issue of March 5, 1936, 1 
should like to ask the following two ques- 
tions: 

1 has $100,000. $60,000 would be tax- 
able under Federal Estate Tax. 

(1) If A establishes an irrevocable trust 
with that $60,000, with income payable to 
1 during A’s lifetime, and thereafter to 
a named heir, would there be any Fed- 
eral Estate Tax? 

(2) Is there any way A might enjoy the 
income during life and avoid a Federal 
Estate Tax, other than by the purchase 
of an annuity on the heir’s life, with pay- 


ments to A during A’s lifetime? 


Leon B. Hovey. 


ANSWER: Replying to your letter of April 
24th, addressed to The Spectator, | would 
answer your first question as follows: Under 
the present Federal Income Tax Law it is 
provided that if the grantor of an irre- 
vocable trust reserved to himself for his 
life, or for any period which in fact does 
not end before his death, the right to, or 
the income from, an irrevocable trust, the 
trust property will be taxable in the estate 
of the grantor 

Your second question is rather mislead- 
ing, for an annunity on the heir's life would 
not, in my opinion answer the purpose. 
Suppose for example, Mr. A purchased an 
annuity on the life of the heir and then 
with the balance of his property creates an 
irrevocable trust not reserving the income 
to himself, except the annuity income. If 
the heir should die prior to the death of 
the grantor, his entire plan would naturally 
be defeated. If, however, the grantor 
should purchase an annuity on his own life 
for the income which he desires and then 
creates an irrevocable trust in favor of the 
heir, not reserving any income or the power 
to alter, amend or revoke, he might ac- 
complish the desired purpose. 





of the Connecticut General Life. Mr. 
Laird, an actuary by profession, is 
the author of many widely read arti- 
cles on underwriting principles and 
an outstanding authority in this field. 
The afternoon discussion on the sec- 





John M. Laird 


ond day covered infofmal topics and 
was led by H. R. Laurie of the London 
Life. 

The subject of “Corporation Insur- 
ance and Stock Retirement Plans,” 
two fields of life insurance sales neg- 
lected in the past, was treated by John 
S. Thompson, vice-president and 
mathematician of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, one of the outstanding leaders in 
the actuarial profession and president 
from 1932-34 of the Actuarial Society 
of America. Mr. Thompson’s talk was 
the first at the last day’s session. 

He was followed by Vice-president 
E. Phelps Todd of the Provident Mu- 
tual, the other main speaker at the 
morning session, whose topic was “The 
Complete Underwriting Picture.” Mr. 
Todd, who is in charge of his com- 
pany’s action on all new business, is 
immediate past-president of the Home 
office Life Underwriters’ Association. 

Completing the program was a case 
clinic led by W. H. Dallas, assistant 
vice-president of the Aetna Life, who 
introduced problems compiled for the 
meeting by J. G. Late of that com- 
pany. A general discussion was held 
of al] the cases presented. 
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Davenport Gathering 


fession that demands more of its 
life insurance. It makes one and all 
of us its servants. We see the danger 
to humanity when the mantle of life 


ded fron 


page 13) 


insurance has not been spread and we 
should do our utmost to eliminate this 
and foster the protection of 


iblic has grown to realize 


reserve life insurance is as 
danger 


life insurance.” 


iman minds can make an 


th the work of life in Regarding the qualities needed for 
igents, Mr. Dougherty de- suecess in life insurance selling, the 
hat, “The greatest asset of any president of the Guaranty Life told 


his hearers that, ““There is no business 
in America today where courage is as 
essential as in the life insurance pro- 
fession. Let a man have a courage- 
ous heart; let him be willing to accept 
disappointments and the rebuffs which 
modern business hands out to all sales- 


ance company is its field 


tative On their work we 
their indifference we stand 

\ company is known just as 
the agents who represent it 
known socially by the as- 


keeps. I know of no pro- 


followers than does the profession of 
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LOOK FOR THE LATCHSTRINGS 


Prospects who read the LIFE INSURANCE 
WEEK advertising are bound to feel friendly 
towards you and your business. 


This is the time to be at their 
front door-steps. If they have 
no latch-string, you can at 
least ring the bell. 


Tell them what you know about 
“the quiet miracle of life in- 
surance at work” and they 
will tell you they are glad you 
came around. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 


Fowarp D. Durrterp, Presider 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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men, and I know that man wil! be. 
come a_ successful life insurance 
worker. If agents were not men of 
courage, they would not be life insur- 
ance men in truth. They would be in 
some other business where the going 
is easier. Courageous agents are the 
men who have caused the excellent 
growth of life insurance. Their co- 
operation with company executives 
has made possible the $100,000,000,000 
of protection now enjoyed by the 
American people. As long as life in- 
surance is sold and not bought, the 
field must remain open for intelligent 
and courageous life insurance sales- 
men.” 


F. D. Russell Headlines 


at Binghamton Breakfast 


Injecting a stirring appeal to life 
underwriters to enlist the aid and 
support of policyholders in combatting 
increased state taxes levied upon the 
premiums paid to life insurance com- 
panies, Frederick D. Russell, president 
of Security Mutual Life, in an address 
opening Life Insurance Week at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., these 
were proving themselves to be a direct 
tax upon thrift and upon the resources 
of that great class of citizens least 
able to pay. 

“The thousands of life 
writers,” he continued, “and the mil- 


stated levies 


under- 


lions of policyholders should be prop- 
erly informed and enlisted in the 
movement to keep these taxes down.” 

President Russell delivered the ad- 
dress at the Life Insurance Week 
breakfast of the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation held at Hotel Bennett Monday 
morning. The breakfast meeting was 
attended by 125 life insurance men 
and their guests and served as an 
enthusiastic opening for the week’s 
activities in Binghamton. The Bing- 
hamton association reported a large 
increase in membership for the past 
year and a thorough covering of the 
territory with Life Insurance Week 
literature and posters to tie in with 
the national newspaper campaign. 

“Life insurance companies,’ Mr 
Russell said, “have paid to Ameriean 
citizens more than 18 billions of dol- 
lars during the six years of depression 
and 12 billions of that, or two-thirds 
of it, has been paid to living policy- 
holders and only 6 billions to bene- 
ficiaries. Every single dollar paid out 
was paid to help the living. The pay- 
ment of these benefits in 1935 alone 
touched the lives of 21 million human 
beings, and singularly, too, most of 
these were members of family units 
living on moderate incomes. 
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The Human Side of Life Insurance 


(Concluded from page 6) 


ily available from banks and other 
sourt policy loans are diminishing 
and stitute approximately only 15 
per cont of the investments of these 
companies. The fact that a policy- 
holder can obtain a loan of the full 
resel value of his policy or practi- 
cally the full reserve value, depend- 
ing upon the age of his policy, at any 
time upon demand is of inestimable 
help in times of urgent need. It has 


its drawbacks in that it requires the 
companies to maintain large liquid re- 
serves but the helpfulness of a policy 
loan in times of financial stringency 
cannot be questioned. 

No legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany in this state failed during the 
depression. Few life insurance com- 
panics throughout the nation have 
failed. It is estimated that loss to. 
policvholders in the country from the 
failure of life insurance companies 
has been less than one-tenth of one 
per cent. It is probable that no other 
industry or business can show such 
a record as this. 

It is not alone by offering a fair 
contract to the public that the life in- 
surance companies have earned re- 
spect. It is because they have not 
only given a fair deal but have inter- 
preted the agreement in a_ broad- 
minded spirit. They have not tried 
to take advantage of technicalities but 
have done their best to do substantial 
justice to their policyholders. We re- 
ceive some complaints against life 
companies, of course. Some of the 
complaints are justified. No company 
is free from error, but the number of 
complaints compared with the volume 
of life insurance business is insignifi- 
cant. The desire of those in charge 
of the companies is undoubtedly to 
give fair play. 

The vast power and responsibility 
which those in charge of life insur- 
ance, whether as managers or super- 
visors, exercise is forcibly brought to 
mind when you consider that last year 
the dividends to stockholders of com- 
panies of all kinds, railroads, utilities, 
food products, air lines, automobiles, 
including even life insurance com- 
panies and banks, amounted to $2,- 
942,672,000. Payment to policyhold- 
ers and their dependents by our legal 
reserve life insurance companies alone 
was approximately $2,600,000,000. The 
flow of money to the community from 
the life insurance companies is prac- 
tically the same as that of the divi- 
dends from all of our great and varied 
national industries combined. 

I would not have it understood that 
life insurance has no serious prob- 
lems. It has. It has come through 


the depression strong and able and we 
are now in the midst of the period 
of reconstruction. Life insurance is 
confronted by many difficulties and 
others will arise in the future. The 
problem of how to best invest the 
funds is a perplexing one at this 
time. It is causing serious concern to 
those who are in control of life insur- 
ance companies. The low interest 
rates now prevailing will not con- 
tinue indefinitely. The pendulum will 
undoubtedly swing back again. Mean- 
while life insurance management 
should guard against accepting doubt- 
ful investments merely because they 
pay a good return. It was the com- 
petition for investments which helped 
to bring about the crisis in the mort- 
gage companies some three or four 
years ago. 

The tendency of life insurance man- 
agement to reduce dividends to policy- 
holders wherever it is necessary for 
safety is much to be commended. It 
is better for the policyholders to re- 
ceive less in dividends and be abso- 
lutely safe so far as their principal 
is concerned than to permit the slight- 
est element of risk. 

Most of the companies have had to 
take over a large amount of real 
estate. The proper administration of 
this is a difficult matter. While the 
real estate should not be sacrificed, on 
the other hand it is probable that some 
of the companies are too reluctant to 
make sales even when _ reasonable 
offers are made. Some loss must in 
many cases be taken upon real estate 
as it cannot be held indefinitely. There 
is no rigid rule of conduct. The man- 











UNDERWRITING AND _ INVEST- 
MENT EARNINGS IN 1935 OF 265 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Surplus at beginning of 
ARETE OATES SU 
Net gains from under- 
writing and interest: 


$983,336,939 


Pee 8,484,370 
Excess interest.... 103,597,838 
Pee 428,472,998 


Surrendered and 
lapsed policies. . 
Annuities, disability 

& misc. items... 

Net underwriting & in- 
terest earnings ..... 
Loss on value of in- 


73,927,300 
—115,108,775 
499,373,731 


eee —25,975,285 
Surplus earned during 

Go Re eae 473,398,446 
Dividends appropriated 

for policyholders.... 401,690,918 
Dividends declared to 

stockholders ....... 9,287,654 
Increase in special vol- 

untary, etc., reserve. 22,767,657 
Increase in surplus .... 38,947,850 


Surplus at end of year. 1,022,284,789 











N. Y. Governor on Life 
Insurance Week 


The following letter from Herbert H. 
Lehman, Governor of New York, was re- 
ceived by Theodore M. Riehle, chairman, 
Life Insurance Week Committee, of the 
The Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York: 

Dear Mr. Riehle: 

| note that life insurance week will be 
observed this year from May IIth to 
May léth. | am glad to endorse the prin- 
ciple of financial independence through 
life insurance. As a policyholder carry- 
ing a large amount of insurance, | know 
the satisfaction and contentment that 
come from such insurance. There is no 
doubt in my mind that a carefully con- 
sidered life insurance plan, arranged to 
suit the family financial resources, is the 
social security anchor for that family. 

The thrift which has built up the great 
reservoir of insurance assets has been 
amply rewarded by the value of that in- 
surance during the present economic de- 
pression. 

Very sincerely yours, 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN 








agement of each company must use its 
best discretion and judgment. 

Like every other industry, life in- 
surance is confronted by the tax prob- 
lem. There is always the threat that 
in order to raise money easily govern- 
ments may resort to the policyholders 
of insurance companies. A moderate 
tax upon premiums, such as that now 
charged by the State of New York, is 
not unfair or unreasonable. It is im- 
portant, however, that the premium 
tax be uniform throughout the states. 
There is no sense or reason in having 
the same company taxed on a differ- 
ent basis in 48 different states. The 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners can do much to remedy 
this situation and bring about uni- 
formity. Fortunately life insurance 
is exempted from the proposed in- 
come tax upon undistributed income 
of corporations. Not only life com- 
panies but fire and casualty companies 
should be allowed to build up sizable 
surpluses for the protection of policy- 
holders. Any government action 
which would discourage the accumula- 
tion of adequate surpluses by insur- 
ance companies would be harmful to 
the institution and to the policy- 
holders. 

Life insurance stands high today 
not only because it survived the de- 
pression without serious loss, not only 
because it is one of the greatest in- 
dustries in the nation, but primarily 
because it has earned a reputation for 
fair dealing and honest management. 
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Have You Read This. 


Mr. Prospect? 


time in every com 
there will be 
nts free testimonials to, and 
ents of, life 


as well as a constant flow 


iterial in the editorial and 

pages of the national maga 

\ number of well-known 

as B. C. Forbes, Roget 

| B ‘ Barton, William 
I het ind dozens of others have 
ted in their praise of this 


is and protection. A 


ial in the Minneapolis 


tfer a case in point and 


new approach 


M ! gent people like to read, 
ke to make believe that 
he editorial pages of their 
and leading magazines. 

5 rent avs to the prospect: 
B | ay, that was a rathe 
tt editorial on life insurance 
orning’s Journal—and it 
ng it a point most people over- 
Did you read it?” And without 
a reply, the agent hands 

Mr. Prospe this clipping: 

Reading occasionally of the death of 
me prominent person whose life in- 
irance an into the hundred thou- 
ind even to the millions it comes 


in a summary end- 
\ 1935, that the average policy 
he nited $1,600 


ntrast t nnd, 


States Is 
held down by the 
\ mall industrial policies, but if 
insurance were left out 


aye l 


ndustria 


ilculation, the average would still 

$2? 300 
Kqua surprising to many, will be 
the disbursement figures of sixteen 
billion dollars for six years that ended 
vith 1935. Not only that the total is 


large, but that the 


greater part 

is not payment for death claims. 
Most of it went to persons living, for 
matured endowments, annuities, divi 


dends, disability benefits or cash sur- 
ender values, says the report. 

It reflects a six year period during 
many were compelled to turn 
heir insurance policies for financial 
lef, and also makes an impressive 
showing of the part that insurance 
contributing to stability, in 
imes when business is bad, many are 
die and 


plays in 
‘ 


have to resort to resources 


that in prosperous times would not be 
touched 

This is just one of a constant supply 
of such available pieces. 


Such an certainly will 


approach 
concentrate the attention of the pros- 
pect upon the subject you wish to in- 
terest him in and will suggest a dis- 
cussion of, say, benefits that are cur- 
rently paid to living beneficiaries and 
open up the interview along old age 
retirement lines under very favorable 
conditions. 
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insurance in the 


Tired of Servicing. But 
» — 
It Pays 
recent issue of the 
Letter, Lee M. 
Penna., re- 
counted a number of instances which 


Writing in a 
Mutual News 
Christian, of Harrisburg, 


Penn 


illustrate the dollar and cents value 
The first 
“orphan” policyholder assigned to him 
This client did not ap- 
for additional 


of servicing concerned an 
for attention. 
pear to be a prospect 
insurance, but after a number of calls 
over a period of several weeks during 
which time the policyholder’s rather 


involved insurance program was 
straightened out, a worthwhile added 
materialized. 


Still 


sale 


another policyholder became 


nuisance with his 
note settlement 
date 


occasion the 


something of a 


regular requests for 


whenever the premium rolled 


around and upon one 
agent disregarded the telephoned in- 
to see the 


vitation to “drop around” 


client. A few days later the client 
walked into the agent’s office and told 
him that he was a poor insurance 


man. He had called up to ask for 


more insurance, being in a_ position 
to buy more and appreciating the fine 
service rendered in the past. He got 
the business in spite of having tired 
but, Say, 


all telephone calls are answered and 


of “servicing” needless to 

followed up promptly now. 
Still another policyholder, inherited 

for servicing, was definitely uninsur- 





Make Good With 
Yourself 


ELF confidence isn't just something a 

man has or lacks. It is something a 
man has to build within himself just as a 
firm builds up a good name for itselt 
and its products. 

Build up self confidence by deserving 
it from yourself, by giving it something 
to feed upon. A man's confidence in 
himself depends materially upon the 
reputation he has. 

Make good on the agreements you 
make with yourself. Square the con- 
tents of the package with the label you 
flash. Play a straight game with your- 
self. 

Give this important matter of building 
up or undermining your self confidence 
@ prominent place in your conscious- 
ness. Lots of times it is important to 
fight out a battle for a sale for the 
moral reinforcement it supplies. Quit- 
ting often involves something a hundred 
times more important than a sale in 
the fact that your self esteem is at 
stake.—American Banner. 








Prospecting, 


found in the 


able but Mr. Christian went ahead 
with all the care and effort he might 
have spent on a live 
eventually collected for his work. The 
policyholder was so grateful for the 
services rendered that he asked how 


prospect and 


the agent was compensated for his 
time and was much impressed when 
~ went 


result was 


such assistance 
with” his contract. The 
that the serviced one went out of his 
way to furnish several real good leads 


informed that 


and purchased a policy for his daugh- 
ter who was graduating from college. 

The fact of the matter is that 
friendships are founded in such ob- 
viously unselfish effort and that busi- 
ness prosperity is nurtured in friend- 


ships. 
Men Can Visualize 
Old Age 
Men have always bought life in- 


surance protection for their families 
with the fundamental thought of thei 
possible death in the background 
They do not expect to die—not for a 


1 


moment—but they like to have a cer- 
tain amount of life insurance just it 
Therefore, it is 


business, or good taste, to labor the 


case. never good 
point that death is inevitable and that 
no one knows just when it may strike. 
That 
manship, 


is admitted. It is sound sales- 
however, to emphasize as 
fact that 
seven out of every ten men will live 

Make the pros- 
contingency. He 


strongly as possible the 
to age sixty or over. 
pect that 

will sit up and take notice on this line 
of argument, because men are more 
afraid of living into an improvident 
old age than they are of dying too 


visualize 


soon, 

No man who is a potential client 
for the life agent will willingly con- 
template an old age of dependency. 
Every one will appreciate the unde- 
sirability of becoming a burden upon 
his adult children and their families. 
In fact, the average man will feel 
that he owes it to his children to keep 
out of their way, financially, after 
they have assumed family obligations 
of their own just as much as he owed 
them a respectable upbringing during 
their childhood years. 

For these reasons, many agents are 
having more with a retire 
ment income approach, with protec- 
tion 


success 


discussed as a secondary con- 


sideration, than with the reverse pro- 
cedure. 
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Sell More of the $1000 
Applications 


In light of 
e with whom I have recently 


the experience of 


every 
talkec epresentatives and officials 
alike e accept the fact that our 
average applications for life insurance 
are smailer now than they have been 
n si former years. 

Th should in no way discourage 


or dismay any of 
us, because there 
compen- 


—— 


are two 


sating factors. 
More people 
able to buy 


insurance 


are 
life 
now 


than was the case 





some time ago. 

We know this is 

a fact because 

more people are 

A Walter Cluff buying; we are 
Feature selling more ap- 
plications. The 

same effort, then, that it formerly 
took to write five applications will 


now oduce six. Take it for granted 
that 1 can write more applications 

rhe second compensating factor lies 
n tl ncrease in the average pre- 
mium per $1,000. People are wanting 


the higher premium policies. We say 


that the income endowment 


policies 


are the ideal policies to specialize on 
today 

Facing this situation, let us not 
lose sight of the fact that we are 
salesmen. Let us not complacently 
accept all $1000 policies without an 
effort for a larger amount. We are 
in the business of writing life insur- 


ance to make money, and we believe 
that in nearly every case of a $1,000 
application the representative will do 
well to try all the different ways and 
means by which we raise $1,000 ap- 
plications to $1,500 or $2,000 

“I have one plea,” a representative 
told me, “that I make in every case of 


$1,000 applications. It has made me 


several thousand dollars within the 
past few years. After accepting the 
small application, having it signed, 
I say this, ‘This $1,000 will undoub- 


tedly pay your undertaker’s bill, your 
hospital fees, and other expenses in- 
cident to your last illness. Now let 
us fix the application so that your wife 
will be sure to get at least $500. The 
extra premium for that is only $—’.” 

I have tried that same plea many 


It works. 


increase a 


times. Do not try merely to 


few of your $1,000 cases, 
try to increase most of them, and you 
yourself will be surprised in a period 
of six months’ time how much money 
that it has made you. Always be sure 
that the idea of the small policy is in 
your prospect’s mind and not merely 
in your mind, 
Our 


the substantial decrease in the size of 


procedure today, because of 


an application, requires more intel- 


ligent calls on well selected prospects. 


Prospects Shy From 
Things Easy to Buy 


The 
ciently in selling life 


suffi- 
That 
tied 
up in many presentations to make the 
wonder whether or he is 
Like this: “If 


a policy on your 


word “if” is not used 
insurance. 
is to say, that little word can be 


prospect not 


qualified to buy it. our 
company will issue 


The 


eligible often 


fear that he might not be 
the 
think more reasonably concerning that 
This thought 
phasized by Morgan Jones, field super- 
Life, in a 


life.” 
causes prospect to 


examination. was em 


intendent of the Federal 
contributed to his 
I Jon’t 


advice. 


recent article he 
company’s agency publication. 
make it look 
Also: “In 
John Smiths and Tom 
chase our commodity we often unin- 
that 


too his 


easy, is 
our efforts to persuade the 
3rowns to pur- 


tentionally sell him on the idea 








Why Plan? 


Aa and a program keeps a man 
from missing his way. It gives him 
a destination and satisfaction of know- 
ing that he is traveling toward it. It 
is common-sense applied to the prob- 
lem of making a living. It rules out 
procrastination and helps him today to 
do the things that should be done. 

lt keeps him conscious that life is 
short and that when night closes the 
day, it is gone forever. It makes him 
look upon each day as an asset that 
must be invested for definite results. 
(Strong men are conscious of the rapid 
passage of time; weak men aren't.) 

It enables him to apply sound busi- 
ness principles to his job. It keeps him 
working under orders day by day, and 
the man who works under orders is 
happy. It keeps him trying past the 
point where he ordinarily would quit. 

It is the way successful men work. 


—Equitable Notes. 








it Is easy to get, thus unconscious!: 
cheapening our product. Money car 
not buy life insurance; good health 


good are the tw 


that 
not his money.” 


and a reputation 


factors make the applicant e! 


gible, 


Telling the Story In His 
Own Language 
technical terms 
and a lot of that M. W. 
McNutt, Oklahoma City agent of the 
Acacia Mutual Life, might have used 
$10,000 retirement in 


There were a lot of 


cost data 


in selling a 


come policy to David Newman, wel 
known oil well man of that city, but 
he chose to talk in the prospects own 
Being 


with 


language. rather well ac 


quainted his prospect Mt 
McNutt sell the 


alone and in the following manner: 


proceeded to idea 


“Dave, wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
you had an oil lease which you could 
never pump dry? And one where there 
was no expense of operation, no pro- 
ration and no gross production taxes 
to be paid? Well I don’t know where 
you can buy a lease of that kind. If 
there were such a one to be had, you 
would probably have to pay an enor- 
mous price for it. But, if you will set 
aside two or three barrels of oil pe: 
day with my company, from now until 
you are 65, they will on that date begin 
paying you an income of $100 per 
month which will be free from gross 
production taxes, depreciation, prora 
tion and all the other expenses to 
which your lease is subject. And fur 
ther, Acacia will guarantee to pay you 
this income for as long as you live. 
You will never be able to pump this 
Acacia well dry. 

“On the other hand, Dave, you ana 
I and every other man face th in- 
evitable visit of ‘Old Father Time. 
Should this happen fd you before you 
reach age 65, and begin to draw from 
vour reserve lease, then what you have 
caved with my company, and a good 
profit besides, will be used to pay Mrs. 
Newton an income for as long as she 
lives—and who knows—that might 
reasonably be for a period of 40 


years. 


Business Stimulant 


Senior Nylic George A. Sutherland 
Branch. who has beet 


Minneapolis 
since 1904 and who 


with the company 
led the entire field force in February 
in apps, is firmly convinced of the 
value of App-a-Week production. Hi 
says: 

“Tf I could only impress upon ever) 
new agent the importance of membet 
ship in the App-a-Week Club! I have 
been on the App-a-Week for over 930 
weeks, and as a result, have a guar- 
anteed monthly income for life equal 
to 5 per cent ona $55,000 estate. That 


monthly income has been a real com 


tor to me.” 
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ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
O LD age income is now one of the most widely discussed subjects among | 
all classes of people. The idea is receiving wide publicity and in line 


with this trend the Atlantic Life has revised its non-participating Guaran- 
teed Retirement Income contract. 





This contract provides a monthly annuity of $10 or more for life, with 
payments guaranteed for 120 months, commencing on the Annuitant's at- 
taining a specified age. The guaranteed payments will be increased by such 
nterest dividends as may be declared by the company's Board of Directors. 
lf the contract is not to contain a disability benefit, no examination is 
required. 





At death before attaining the maturity age the total amount of premiums 
paid (including any premiums waived under the disability provision) less 
premiums paid for the disability benefit, if any, or the then cash value if 
greater than the foregoing amount of premiums will be paid to the bene- 


ficiary. 
After premiums have been paid for at least two full years, if payment of Metropolitan Life miun 
Bites : : - : ° f ‘. = the 
premiums is discontinued, the contract becomes automatically paid up for Corrections € 
a reduced amount of income proportionate to the number of premiums paid, inelu 
or on written request may be surrendered for its cash value. C. S. Siegfried, of the Ordinary limit 
nliew C —_ - ‘ the Metro- : 
The most important revision in this deferred annuity contract is in the Policy Contract Bureau of the Metro miu 
cash values. Under the new arrangements values are available beginning politan Life, has written us concern- unle: 
at the end of the second year whereas no values were available until a ing several points in the article on the the } 
year later in this contract as originally issued. The revised contract also Metropolitan’s $5,000 Whole Life hens 
has an advantage in that the cash value at the end of any year after the Pl: Stn Siaatntadls tebher shaban: thos 
tenth is greater than total premiums paid whereas on the former basis cash — a 2 ee “T 
values never exceeded total premiums. At the end of the tenth year cash “We have had the article on the read 
value is equivalent to premiums paid. In lieu of the privilege of receiving Metropolitan $5,000 Whole Life Plan prov 
the value of the contract in cash the annuitant has the option after pre- which appeared on page 20 of the arev 
miums have been paid for two full years of taking a contract fully paid-up April 16 ber of The Spectator . 
which will provide income at the maturity age in proportion to total — : — = re pee insu 
premiums paid. Tables of values will be included in individual contracts. checked in this office. the a 
. “At the foot of the article you show 4 
At maturity the settlement options given below are available for each a table which you head ‘Dividends pay- addi 
$10 unit of Guaranteed Retirement Income. Satisfactory evidence of in- . er Sore — . cae " pa} latio 
surability is required if the Annuitant desires Options 3 or 4. able May 1, 1936 to April 30, 1937— debt 
ica a lta ? A a . American 3 per cent Reserve.’ We wish the 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS—GUARANTEED RETIREMENT to point an that the heading of this me 
) > § "eaT 
INCOME CONTRACTS RESERVE ON 3%% BASIS ‘ve Divi ae. 
ERVE ON 3%% BASIS table should have been ‘Tentative Divi- ; for 
a re ean 50 BB state - _— dends on 3 per cent Policies issued will 
Option 1—Monthly In . $10 $10 $10 $10 subsequent to Jan. 1, 1935.’ While cash 
O; 2—Cash Value p 825 DHS 497 : if = 
Optic : Cash ond : ° ‘397 and 719 and aed and , dividends have been declared on $5,000 rese 
Paid-Up Ins 1,825 Ins. 1,658 Ins. 1,497Ins. 1,348 Ins. Whole Life policies issued in the first at 3 
Option 4—P. U. Ins. Only 3,589 2,929 2.388 1,959 ar , 
four months of 1935 for payment on at tl 
Maturing at Age 50 55 oe 65 _ the anniversaries occurring in the not 
Option 1—Monthly Ine $10 $10 $10 $10 first four months of 1937 and while the amo 
Option 2—Cash Value 1,957 1,789 1,623 1,464 * anf 2 . . . . 
Optior Cash and 962 and 776 and 606 and 456 and dividends so declared are equal ms the 
Paid-Up Ins. 1.957 Ins. 1,789 Ins. 1,623 Ins. 1,464 Ins. amount to those shown in your sched- over 
Option 4—P. U. Ins. Only 3,849 3.160 2,589 2,127 , 


ule, the balance of the scale is purely insu 
therefore feel that 














illustrative. We date 
> > > s ~ 
Atlantie Life come period under either may —s xt aes should be changed as i 
10, 15 or 20 years. At the end of cor 
Rate book revisions and the an- : at : “The fourth paragraph of the text for 
nouncement of new iar Pes it “e! RE a piineitr a = hey nene- does not completely state the limits of the | 
forms were made recently by » At- ae ‘ , paragraph shou ave read: € pol- cum 
antic Life. Effective May 1, rie — — ee ee porres 26, icy will be issued with double indem- doll: 
pany discontinued its Family Income or years) the narapnene is dis- nity at ages 15 through 55, with a the 
( ontract introduced in October, 1934, charged by the immediate payment of maximum limit of $50,000. This limit sing 
and replaced it with a Family Mainte- ar age a1 arnt eo rider is includes new and existing insurance a 
nance contract. ina a pee li agen ay = in the company. Waiver of premium reac 
Under this new plan the Atlantic seas Ai Baggage Sc girded disability may be had at ages 15 nary 
representative may offer an income for ee sire ie ea eee through 55 where the insurance does subs 
10. 15 or 20 years from the date of the to participating contracts. The mini- not exceed $100,000 or where the an- per 
death of the insured provided same oc- mum amount issued will not be less nual premium to be waived does not 
curs within 10. 15 or 20 years from the than that to provide $25 per month. exceed in any case $5,000. These lim- 
date of the policy as may be specified Should the insured live beyond the its include new and existing insurance 
when the policy is issued. Term peri- term period the Family Maintenance in this company. Where the existing 
ods and income periods are selected to rider then expires, and the premium is insurance contains a disability in- D 
suit the protection requirements of in- automatically reduced to that for the come benefit the total amount of in- 193 
dividual cases. The term period may contract without the rider at the age surance carrying a disability benefit cint 
of the insured at date of issue. cannot exceed $100,000 and the pre- on 


be either 10, 15 or 20 years and in- 
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mium be waived in connection with 
the disability income benefit will be 
included in determining the above 
limit of $5,000. The waiver of pre- 
mium benefit is not offered females 
unless they are self-supporting and 
the rates for female risks are double 
those for males.’ 

“The fifth paragraph should have 
read: ‘The automatic non-forfeiture 
provisions incorporated in the policy 
provides for non-participating term 
insurance for the face amount plus 
the amount of any outstanding paid-up 
additions and of any dividend accumu- 
lations and less the amount of any in- 
debtedness to the company for which 
the policy is security. The term in 
years and whole number of months 
for which such paid-up term insurance 
will be continued shall be such as the 
cash surrender value (which is the 
reserve on the American Experience 
at 3 per cent less a surrender charge 
at the end of the second policy year of 
not more than 3% per cent of the 
amount of insurance and thereafter to 
the end of the twentieth year of not 
over 2% per cent of the amount of 
insurance plus the reserve at the due 
date of the premium in default of any 
outstanding paid-up dividend additions 
less any indebtedness to the company 
for which the policy is security) plus 
the amount at the due date of the pre- 
mium in default of any dividend ac- 
cumulations will purchase (in even 
dollars) at the then attained age of 
the insured, when applied as a net 
single premium.’ 

“The sixth paragraph should have 
read: ‘Tentative dividends on Ordi- 
nary $5,000 Whole Life policies issued 
subsequent to Jan. 1, 1935, on a 83 
per cent basis are shown below.’ ” 


Union Central 
During the last seven months of 
1936 the Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati will continue to pay dividends 
on the present scale. 





THE PENN MuTuat LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


HE featured contract of this company is their Convertible Income Policy. 

Under this contract, if the insured dies within twenty years from issue, 
the beneficiary is paid a monthly income of $10 per $1,000 face amount 
for twenty years from the death of the insured, and then the face 
amount. If the insured dies after twenty years from issue, then the face 
amount only is paid. 


These benefits are obtained by attaching to an Ordinary Life contract 
a rider providing term insurance for twenty years. The rider can also be 
written for a term period of fifteen or ten years, in which case the period 
during which the income payments are made after the death of the insured 
is also reduced to fifteen or ten years, respectively. 


The Convertible Income Agreement may also be issued with Limited 
Payment Life, Endowment and Retirement Income at 65 contracts, pro- 
vided that the term period does not extend beyond the premium paying 
period of the Limited Payment Life or Endowment Policy. 


The monthly income is based upon a guaranteed interest rate of 3°, and 
will be increased by instalment dividends. The insured can reduce his 
premium at the end of successive five year intervals by reducing the period 
over which the monthly income is payable. 


The dividends and cash, paid-up and extended insurance values are the 
same as under the contract to which the agreement is attached, issued at 
the same age for an amount equal to the final sum, the Term insurance 
provided by the rider having no non-forfeiture values. Dividends if left 
to accumulate at interest can, at the death of the insured, be used to in- 
crease the final sum and on this additional amount interest at a guaranteed 
rate of 3% (increased by any excess interest awarded) will be paid during 
the income period. 


The contract may be issued with disability benefits, either waiver of 
premiums only or waiver of premiums and disability annuity of $5 per 
$1,000 final sum. The double indemnity benefit not only doubles the final 
sum but also any guaranteed monthly income payments. 


Illustrated dividends on the 1936 basis, at representative ages, on the 
Ordinary Life 20-year Term period are as follows: 


CONVERTIBLE INCOME—ORDINARY LIFE 20 YEAR 
TERM PERIOD 


$100 Monthly Income—$10,000 Final Sum 
Illustrated Dividends on 1936 Scale—Amer. 3°; Reserve 


Dividend at End _ Age at Issue 
of Year 21 25 30 35 40 45 
7: 








Annual Premiums ..... .$250.20 $273.90 $315.20 $377.90 $471.10 $608.00 
D 46606 6b-s0s 0004000008 00005 cae rr sialnte ° ee i 
2 36.90 39.10 42.60 47.40 52.90 55.10 
3 37.80 40.10 43.90 49.10 53.70 56.50 
4 38.80 41.20 45.30 51.00 54.60 58.10 
5 poms hashenteanstnadens 82.30 87.30 95.50 106.80 117.30 123.20 
Total dividends 15 years... 683.90 736.80 813.00 886.60 956.20 1,017.70 
Total dividends 20 years... 994.00 1,067.90 1,166.10 1,268.40 1,360.10 1,437.10 








State Mutual Life 


The State Mutual Life of Massa- 
chusetts has announced its new rate 
book. The principal features of the 
book are a new policy called the Fam- 
ily Maintenance contract, revised term 
insurance rates, the addition of dis- 
ability (waiver of premium) benefits 
to certain term plans, and a number of 
changes in underwriting practices. 

Term insurance rates have been 
slightly reduced, and the waiver of 
premiums disability benefit has been 
made available for all automatic con- 
vertible term plans. The disability 
extra rate is always exactly the same 
as the corresponding rate for the 
Ordinary Life policy to which the 
term plan automatically converts. 

The new Family Maintenance unit 
contract is an Ordinary Life $1,000 


policy with a 10, 15 or 20 year term 
portion added to provide $10 monthly 
for 10 (or 15 or 20) years after the 
death of the insured and then $1,000 
in cash. The amounts of term insur- 
ance involved are $784 for the 10 
vear plan, $1,098 for the 15 year plan, 
and $1,368 for the 20 year plan. 

The term portion of the Family 
Maintenance policy may be converted 
to life or endowment insurance any 
time during the first seven years with- 
out medical examination or during the 
first 10 years if the policy is on the 
20 year plan. Cash and loan values on 
the Family Maintenance plan are the 
same as for Ordinary Life except at 
a few of the older ages on the 15-year 
and 20-year plans, where they are 
higher. The minimum policy is for 
$2,500 face amount. 
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: Verdict: 


Decisions Affecting Disability Provisions 


NQUESTIONABLY in these 


la the average adult has a 
well-defined conception of the 
neaning of life insurance The no 
na neept of life insurance is that 


pon the happening of a certain con 
tingency, namely, the death of him 
fe is insured, definite 


r her whose | 


| 
pavment will be made to designated 


beneficiaries set forth in the policy, 
vided the assured has fully com- 
lied w the terms of the policy. 
r} vas the original objective be 


ordinary life insurance. Its pu 


e was to provide a substitute in 
he form of money for a loss which 
might be sustained through the death 
vage earner thereby depriving 

e for whose welfare he was solici- 


f his support. As so constituted, 


leath was necessary to put in ope) 

ition the mechanics Ww hereby the bene- 

ts became available to those en 
thereto, 


Other Factors Recognized 
It wa that 
rcumstances besides death might in 
totally 


g capacity of 


recognized othe) 


soon 
riere with or destroy the 
the assured 
though he might continue to live. To 
meet this situation, life insurance com 
added as a further advantage 
he assured and those dependent 
upon him for support, a clause which 
would permit the assured, if disabled, 

receive, while he lived, a fixed con- 
tinuing income. In insurance parlance, 
it was called a disability clause. As 
set forth in the various State statutes, 
it is called disablement. 

Thus, 


to arrange for the 


for years it has been possible 
security which 
practically every one seeks and which 
every one admits is a most desirable 
accomplishment in all forms of so- 
ciety. This clause likewise added an 
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attractive inducement to many phys- 
ically qualified to seek life insurance 
containing such a provision. As the 
utility of the 


growing favor, 


provisions met with 
they were extended in 


scope. 


Lack of Standardization 


No peculiar or standardized lan- 
guage has been employed to set forth 


As a 


varies 


such provisions in the policies. 
consequence, the phraseology 
with the ingenuity of the draftsman 
While these provi- 
sions have for many years proved a 


of the contract. 


boon to those receiving the benefits, 
in these days of peculiar and extra- 
ordinary economic disturbance with 
the ensuing lack of means of gainful 
employment for many thousands who 
hold such 
prove a temptation to assert 
unfounded in fact or wholly without 
the conditions of the policy. This cir- 
cumstance calls for extra caution on 
the part of the companies in examin- 
ing each claim and has crowded the 


such policies, provisions 


claims 


courts with litigation following re- 
jected claims. Care must be taken 
to examine the policy lest payments, 


single cases but 


aggregate, will 


probably small in 
tremendous in the 
have been made to many from whom 
it would prove impossible to obtain 
refunds in the event the claim subse- 
quently proved unfounded. 


Limits of Disability 


Whether the disability is limited to 
a peculiar calling which may have 
been followed by the assured for many 
years, or whether it is a disability, 
total in its nature and permanent, 
prohibiting the assured from engag- 
ing in any occupation, is one of the 
important facts to be ascertained. This 
is so because in any doubtful case in- 


volving the construction of the con- 
tract, the rule of law will be applied 
resolving the doubt against the as- 
surer who prepared the contract of 
life insurance. Not only is the ques- 
tion perplexing to those actively ad- 
ministering the affairs of insurance 
companies, but it has likewise con- 
founded the courts to the point where 
apparent conflict exists in recorded 
decisions. 

A recent pronouncement by the New 
York Courts disability 
provision of a life insurance policy is 


affecting the 


found in Garms v. Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, reported in 242 A.D 
230, affirmed without opinion in 266 
N. Y. 446. In that case, plaintiff sued 
on a policy of life insurance issued by 
the defendant containing a disability 
clause rendering the defendant liable 
for disability income upon proof that 
the assured had been “wholly disabled 
by bodily injuries or disease and will 
be continuously and wholly prevented 
thereby for life from engaging in any 
occupation or employment for wage of 
profit.” 

It was held that the plaintiff’s in- 
jury, while preventing him from work- 
ing at some special employments, still 
left many positions which he might 
fill without any difficulty. The medical 
expert called for the plaintiff, testified 
in his opinion that the plaintiff was 
not continuously and wholly disabled 
from engaging in any occupation 01 
from engaging in one or more daily 
duties. It was held as a fact by the 
court that plaintiff was able to en- 
gage in many future and profitable 
employments. The court stated: 

“Although there is no doubt that 
the use of plaintiff’s left hand has 
been impaired, it does not render 
him physically disabled to such an 
extent that he will be wholly unable 
to work for the rest of his life. One 
of the most important and conclu- 
sive items of evidence is documen- 
tary in form and is the application 
of plaintiff for a renewal of his 
chauffeur’s license for the years 
1933-1934. One of the questions 
and the plaintiff's answer thereto 
in the application blank are as fol- 
lows: ‘14. Have you suffered any 
physical or mental disability or 
been confined to a State Institution, 
State Hospital, or Private Institu- 
tion since April 15, 1932? No. _ 

“This application for a chauf- 
feur’s license conclusively estab- 
lished the fact that this plaintiff 
considered himself able to act as a 
chauffeur. There is no evidence in 
the record contradicting or limiting 
this application. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the plaintiff was aware 
of the fact that he was not totally 
disabled and had in mind obtaining 
a position as a chauffeur or at least 
acting as such in the immediate 
future.” 


The court denied recovery. 
In this case, plaintiff, however, also 
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yn- 
rar sued policy of accident insurance cident policies and ordinary life in- stantial and not trifling, amount- 
whicl ovided for benefits to be paid surance policies as follows: ing to a job, an occupation. The 
as- Rar cleans : he aenil judge might well charge as he did 
of to hi =m — ananatenatbrtied - “This policy is not primarily a that a total disability under this 
les- wholly disabled from performing “any health and accident insurance de- policy does not necessarily imply an 
ad. and « vy kind of duty pertaining to signed to indemnify for loss of incapacity to do any work at all, 
his occupation.” The policy there- wages in an employment, but is or that the person must be bedrid- 
ance - 2 Sass “ae annually renewable life insurance. den, but he erred in restricting the 
on- altel umerated | the occupations os Ill health and accident are intro- ability to work to the regular occu- 
here | the assured and it was held that if duced to save the insurance when pation of the insured as brakeman 
-ded the jury should decide the injuries by a total and permanent disabil- and to those occupations within his 
prevented him from continuing such ity it is likely to be lost because it training and experience, all of 
; . cannot longer be carried, and the which the insured testified required 
’ occupations, he would be entitled to ass i 
New . : amount of it is thereupon made two hands. 
lity recover on such accident policy. payable in installments beginning A sleiliee: ‘geen - ia te 
is This distinction between an acci- at once instead of at death. Thus ee ee ee ee 
we dent and health policy and the disabil- to accelerate the maturity of the New York in Williams v. John Han- 
ope i ity visions of an ordinary life in- policy the parties have agreed on cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
A.D ity |} ; Ps the necessity of a disability of the 2945 A.D. 585 In the lower court 
266 surance policy must be carefully borne sort described to be a substitute Sheer grt gr 
sued in mind in considering claims made for the death that must otherwise plaintiff had pane _ _ _— 
it under disability clauses. Recognition have occurred. It is not surprising benefits of a Pore total disabil 
rd of the distinction is found in Metro- —_ ag ecegy nd to be a ity under a group policy of life insur- 
alte politan Life Insurance Co. v. Foster, mo ee ag os aaah, = occupation was - uphol- 
that 67 Fed. (2d) 264 (Georgia). Foster occasion to strain the words as has ~~ someenen of - D. ie pai _— 
bled was sured as an employee in the sometimes been done when health pany. rhe disability provision in the 
ae Central of Georgia Railway Company and accident insurance is the sole policy is as follows: 
will ‘ object of the policy, in order to sa : _ 
stall under a group policy by the Metro- make it afford a reasonable protec- “Permanent Potal Disability 
one politan Life Insurance Company, con- tion. In such policies, where total — = rH ae, — 
3 taining the following provision: disability is specified without fur- furnis t ompany wit uc 
oe ther explanation, it has often been proof that while insured under this 
“Total and permanent disability held to mean inability to carry on policy and before having attained 
i | benefits. Upon receipt at the home the occupation in which insured the age of sixty, he has become 
k office in the City of New York of was engaged, especially when that wholly disabled by bodily injuries 
_—, due proof that any employee while occupation is described in the mak- or disease, and will be permanently, 
still insured hereunder and prior to his ing of the policy. Where the policy continuously and Ww holly prevented 
ight sixtieth birthday has become total- speaks of a disability which pre- thereby for life from engaging in 
ical ly and permanently disabled as the vents the insured from carrying 8 ae ~ ry, ng “~ 
fied result of injury or bodily disease on ‘his occupation,’ the reference pales: na tampa . Oa 
so as to be prevented thereby from is clearly to his usual occupation waive further payment of premium 
was engaging in any occupation and at the time of the disability, and as to such Employee and pay in 
bled performing any work for compen- ability to carry on some other oc- full settlement of all obligations to 
1 or sation or profit the Company will cupation or work is no defense.” him under this policy the amount 
ailv in lieu of the payment at death of : ; of insurance in force hereunder 
aily the insurances om the Me of the eald Judgment for the claimant was re upon his life at the time of the re- 
the I employee as herein provided: pay versed, the court stating: ceipt of due proofs of such disabil- 
en- equal monthly instalments as here- pees ans ity. 
able inafter designated.” Pi Ri Be Bo scp mae aad The general language of the policy, 
A eS ¢ < o . . ° 
To each insured employee was is- follow insured’s regular occupation however, — limited by the stipula- 
i ot ° ; : or others within his training and tion in the certificate issued in con- 
at sued a certificate referred to in the i . : . ; ‘ ; - 
vam ’ on a ; experience would not be total dis- nection therewith, which certificate 
-_ policy. The certificate contained the ability if there was work not with- sill — as 
ler : : "he a - provided as follows: 
following language: in his training and experience but 
ile “Total and permanent disability Ha se pea my-wee A ye ae. remem Total Disability. 
on Bh ingle I eee rae y injury to = ea col could per- Any Employee who shall furnish 
benefits. Any employee shall be form for compensation or profit. : 
lu- considered as totally and perma- Of course, the work must be sub- (Coneluded on page 29) 
‘n- nently disabled who furnishes due 
on proof that as the result of bodily 
us injury suffered or disease con- 
Irs tracted while his insurance was in 
ns force and prior to his sixtieth birth- 
to day he is permanently, continuous- ° 
ol- ly and wholly prevented thereby CY 
ny from performing any work for a l es of recen 
or compensation or profit.” 2) 
yn, 
u- Foster was a brakemen and follow- 
f- ing his occupation had his left arm e 
b. crushed, requiring amputation at the 
iff shoulder. At the time of the accident, C a S e S of 1 Nn e r + S 
a he was thirty-eight years of age. Since 
in that time, he testifies he sought work, 
om ; but had done none. He claims his 
re | inability to work was due to nervous- 
lly ff ness. That his former employer 
ng offered him other jobs was denied by S R 
io ae ames S. Regan 
After declaring its lack of power to 
enlarge the liability of a policy by an MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
artificial construction, the court dis- 
also 


tinguished disability provisions of ac- 
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Providing Protection for 
The Employee 
(Continued from page 9) 


rance companies. This is done by 


ng the Insurance company to is- 
ie deferred annuities that are paid 
the employer and em 
The 
made to 
with the compensation of 
The 


elastic that it follows the wage of the 


ointly by 
on the installment plan. 
ale of benefits is usually 
narmonize 
he employees. program is so 
employees, usually on a previously de 
termined basis. 


Year by 


ing unde? 


year, the employees bene- 
this program are the 
vners of certificates on which there 
clearly defined the scale of benefits 
entitled. By this 
employees can tell at the 
end of each year the annuity benefits 


to which each is 


means, the 


purchased for 
have the satisfaction of 


that have been 
and they 
knowing that these benefits are fully 
paid for each year; that the money is 
removed from the hazards of commer- 
cial enterprise, and that their contri- 
with those of the 
employer, have been used to purchase 


butions, together 
deferred annuities. 

The average employer under a con- 
tributory retirement plan usually 
income for his 
approximately 50 per 
This is frequently ac- 
setting up a scale of 


aims at a retirement 
mployees of 
ent of pay. 


omplished by 


them, 


benefits that will provide annuities of 
about 1% per cent to 2 per cent of 
the compensation received during the 
working years. Take, for example, an 
employee who retires at the age of 
65 after 40 years service; he would 
be entitled to 40 times 1% per cent or 
cent of his average earn- 
ings, and the insurance company 
would pay an annuity of this amount 
long as he 


60 per 


on a monthly basis so 
lived. 

In recent some 
have been anxious to grant their em- 
ployees a so-called vested right in the 
employer’s contributions, provided the 
employee has completed a certain pe- 
riod of years, and even if he should 
service of the employer. 
There is a distinct trend towards a 
provision of this sort and it is hoped 
that over the years the practice will 
be so common that an employee trans- 
ferring from the service of one em- 
ployer to another may be able to carry 
with him his annuity benefits and thus 
have for himself a guaranteed retire- 
ment income when he arrives at nor- 
mal retirement age, even though that 
income has been built up through ser- 
vice with several different employers. 

In view of the Social Security Act, 
insurance companies have developed 
some new Group Annuity Plans, which 
together with these Social Security 
old age benefits, will continue to pro- 
effective retirement incomes. 
are several variations of these 


years, employers 


leave the 


duce 


There 


new plans, but in the main they pre- 
serve the principles which employers 
have found so desirable in the opera- 
tion of contributory retirement plans, 
It has been found in practice that in 
order to have employees gracefully re. 
tire there must be an income or pen- 
sion which will harmonize with the 
earnings of the employees. 

One such plan which has had con- 
siderable employer approval may be 
described briefly as follows: 

Employees are divided into two 
groups; first, those earning less than 
$125 per month and second, those 
earning $125 per month or more. 

Those in the first group are eligible 
to join the private plan at age 35. If 
they commenced contributions earlier 
than 35 the annuity payable by the in- 
surance company when combined with 
the Federal benefit would exceed as a 
percentage of earnings the retirement 
income objective of somewhere be- 
tween 50 per cent and 60 per cent of 
pay. 

Those in the second group are eli- 
gible to join the private plan, regard- 
less of age, in order that the annuity 
payable by the insurance company, 
plus the Federal benefit, may approxi- 
mate 40 per cent to 50 per cent of pay. 

The retirement age of the private 
plan coincides with the Government 
Plan—that is, age 65. Arrangements 
may be made for earlier retirement 
in special under this private 
plan. 


cases 





A Complete Program of Group Protection 


ELIGIBILITY All 
with one year of service will be eli- 
gible for the Benefits 
and all employees with one year of 


employees 
Insurance 


service who are under age 65 will 
be eligible for the Retirement An- 
Benefits 

schedule outlined under caption 7. 
2—DEATH BENEFIT—(Group Life 
approximately 


nuity according to the 


Insurance) one 
year’s salary. 
This benefit is 


beneficiary designated by the em- 


payable to the 


ployee. 

Upon termination of employ- 
ment the employee may convert his 
Life Insurance without medical ex- 
of the regula: 

(Term Insur- 

conversion is 


amination to any 

forms of insurance 

excepted) if 
applied for within 31 days after 
termination of employment. 

3—SICK AND ACCIDENT BENE- 
FIT—(Group Accident and Health 
Insurance )—Approximately 
half weekly pay. 


ance 


one- 
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The benefits will be payable be- 
ginning on the eighth day of disa- 
bility and will continue during 
disability for a maximum period 
of 13 weeks for any one disability. 

These benefits are payable to 
the employee (not available to re- 
tired employees, or those age 70 or 
and limited for employees 

from age 60 to 70) in event he 

becomes totally disabled and is 
under the care of a licensed prac- 
ticing physician and unable to 
work because of any accident oc- 
curring while he is not working 
for wage or profit or any sickness 
for which he is not entitled to 
benefits under any Workmen’s 
Compensation law or act. 
4—RETIREMENT BENEFIT— 
(Group Annuities) 

(a) For Future Service—approxi- 
mately two-thirds of 1 per 
cent of average annual salary 
during each year of member- 
ship in the plan for lower paid 


over 


employees, graduating upward 
toward a maximum of 1 1/3 
per cent for higher salaried 
employees. 

Thus the more 
treatment of the 
aried employees under the 
Social Security Act is com- 
pensated for and the total Re- 
tirement Income—i.e., income 
from Social Security Plan 
plus income from the Insur- 
ance plan will give all en- 
ployees total Retirement 
Income amounting to approxi- 
mately the same percentage of 


generous 
lower sal- 


salary. 

(b) For Past Service 
of present monthly earnings 
for each year of service from 





1 per cent 


age 40 to effective date of 
plan. 
5—RETIREMENT AGE—65 for al 


employees—provision is 
the plan, however, whereby an em- 


made i? 
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$2,000-. 
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3,400. 
3,800- 
4,200. 
4.600- 


000. 
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oyers aft age 65. to age 40, and employees earning DUCTION. 
pera- f—EMPLOYEE’S WITHDRAWAL less than $2,000 annually are ex- The following table gives illus 
‘ans, \ND DEATH BENEFITS. cluded from all Annuity Benefits trations of employees’ payroll de 
at in I f an employee leaves the ser- prior to age 40. These limitations ductions, in percentages of arn 
y re. ice and are recommended in order to keep ings, which would be made on ac 
pen- | (a) HAS BOTH ATTAINED total Retirement Income for those count of the contributions unde) 
the AGE 45 AND COM- eligible for contemplated Federal! the Retirement Annuity and In 
PLETED AT LEAST Old Age Benefits within the de- surance Plan, and the ‘tax unde 
con- FIVE YEARS AS A sired limits. the Social Security Act. 
y be CONTRIBUTOR he will a , 
receive, commencing at ’ Employee Employee Social Security Tax Total Deductions ; 
two age 65 the Retirement An- Contributions Toward . 
than nuity purchased by his Retirement Insurance 1938 ye ‘lated Ta 938" oar 
thos . : ‘ Monthly Annuity Bene- and eee ws — a. 
those own and the employer’s Earnings Plan fits 1939 1s Reached) = —— 
° Retirement Annuity con- $100.00 2.0 1.2¢ 1.0¢ 3.0¢ 4.2¢ 6.2%" 
gible | tributions for the years 187.50 ; Py r4 + e 5.4 
». If during which he was a oe < ¥ 1.0 .0 1 6.1 
lier contributor. 400.00 2.4 6 19 nt 56 
a - b) HAS NOT BOTH AT- *If future developments make it desirable to level off employees’ total contributions at 4 
with TAINED AGE 45 AND lower point than 6.2% of earnings, the insurance company will be glad to cooperate in arranging a 


satisfactory modification for that purpose. 





4 COMPLETED FIVE 











ment -RARS AS A CONTR : a 
be YEARS AS A CONTRIB- (a) Employees earning less than 9—GROSS OUTLAY BY THE EM 
r T ? > AV el . " - p< —— x 7 -- 
Pps" UTOR he may either with $2,000 a year are eligible for PLOYER. 
draw his own Retirement the Insurance Benefits regard- . 
a Annuity contributions or less of age, but do not become For a representaive age, service 
leave them with the insur- eligible for Annuity benefits and salary distribution approxi 
rard : 
lite ance company and receive prior to age 40; their benefits mately 6.6 per cent of total payroll 
ae ia — aon 7 — and contributions will be: will be sufficient to meet the em- 
« Monthly Rate of Retirement Employee's ployer’s cost of the Insurance and 
Yroxl- | : Annuity for Each Year of Monthly Contributions _ : ze ; iain ths 
pay. *Weekly Annuity Benefits suggested in this 
. *Grou Group Future Ser- Past Ser- For In- For ‘ ‘ ’ 
vate Life A&H vice as a vice Since surance Annui- outline and to pay the employer’s 
nade Insurar Benefits Contributor Age 40 Benefits ties Tota , , , ss 8 
ment 31.00 $10.00 $1.00 1% of present 31.20 32.00 33 99 tax under Title VIII of the Social! 
vents ee Security Act. The following table 
N J f ° zg < 
nent *Group Life and A&H Benefits for employees earning less than $2,000 annually can, where . » * Soh 
vate advisable, be arranged according to several salary classes so that benefits will bear a closer relation illustrates the manne}! In W hic h 
ale to salaric . . . 
oto . — = . this outlay will be applied: 
- , A B ( D E 
| the Annuity purchased by Tax Outlay for Outlay for Tota 
4 During Each Under Retirement Insurance Outlay (B 
2m at age 6! , 1 ; , - . + 
them St AGS Ve. of the Following Yea Title VIII Annuity Plan Benefit Plus C Plus D 
Ii—In addition to any death bene- 1936 iiesicy: None 6.0% 0.6% 6.6" 
rs . ° —_— 1937, 1938, 1939.. ‘ - 1.0% 5.0" 0.6% 6.66 
++ P ¢ avs » : ' ) 
fit that may be payable from 1940, 1941. 1942. °° Bee 45° 0.6% 6.66 
| Group Life Insurance. 1943, 1944, 1945.. : 2.0% 1.0% 0.6% 6.6% 
° . 1946, 1947, 1948 . - 2.5% 3.5% 0.6% 6.0¢ 
If an employee dies 1949-1955 |......... ee 00% 3.007 0.6% 5.6% 
. _ . " . 956 an -reafter ae 3.00% 2.0% 0.6% 6% 
vard (a) BEFORE RETIRE- — Cae ? : 
9 AY : . —_ Note 1-——The above estimates are on the assumption that the purchase of the Retirement Annui 
1/: MENT, his total Annuity ties for service after age 40 to the effective date of the plan will be completed in about 20 yea: 
ried contributions are paid to pig “sor omar gia can be made to complete such purchases in a shorter period or in full or 
: ss e effective date. 
his beneficiary. Note 2—-Since Government tax does not apply to the portion of any geen earnings in exce 
rab A +71 7 ATM of $3,000 sar, the percentages shown in columns B and C are probably subject to some minor 
rous (>) AFTER RETIREMENT, {S400 2 sue, Ge premttgn de 
sal- any excess in his total b Note 3—-The above assumes no change in employer's tax rates as appearing at present in title 
hi? , . VIII of the Social Security Act, and no change in the Group Annuity rates of the insurance company 
the | Retirement contributions Note 4—-With regard to the Insurance Benefits, the estimates assume a + — ei? f 
"ay - the total volume of Life Insurance will cover non-caucasian employees and that less than 11‘ rf 
-Om- over the Retirement An- the total volume of Weekly Sickness and Accident Benefits will cover female and/or non-caucasiat 
Re- nuity he has received is employees. 
ome paid to his beneficiary. 


Plan 7—SCHEDULE OF BENEFITS (b) Employees earning $2,000 or 10—WITHDRAWAL CREDITS 





, . ‘aan cee more annually are eligible for ‘ 7 > @ ree on with- 
sur- AND EMPLOYEES’ CONTRI- : : 81 (a) If the employee, upon | 
em BUTIONS both Retirement Annuity and drawal, has not both attained 
ee , ‘ insurance Benefits regardless age 45 ¢ . eted at least 
nent | Past Service Annuity Benefits $ : : il age 45 and completed - . 
; of age; their benefits and con- five years as a contributor, 
‘OX1- . , . . . ‘ ; 
; —_——___ tributions will be: the employer is credited with 
e ol - : : 
Monthly Rate of Retirement Employees’ the total contributions to- 
Annuity for Each Year of Monthly Contribution $ 
die. scankae secbenndientl enews: dies ces ; ward both past and future 
cent 5 Group Group Future Ser- Past Service For In- For service Annuity. 
ings Anr Life A&H vice asa Since surance Anpui- sa 3 . 
& Earnir Insurance Benefits Contributor Age 40 Benefits ties Tota (b) If the employee, upon with- 
rom $2,000-32, 499.99 $2,250 $22.50 $1.25 $2.70 $2.75 $5.45 sane aes ro ae 
a t 2:500- 2:999.99 2 780 yo o ae sas oo drawal, has both attained 
7 ' ira to. 4.0 4 3,200 32.00 2.00 1% of 3.80 1.80 8.60 age 45 and completed at least 
5,400- 19.99 3,600 36.00 2.50 present 4.30 6.00 10.30 : y 
3,800- 4199.99 4,000 40.00 3.00 Monthly 1.80 7.20 12.00 five years as a contributor, 
all 4,200- 4,599.99 4,400 410.00 3.50 Ez rs 5.00 8.40 13.40 . . oat 
al . 9 . ld 5 varning . a _ » ore . . 
= 4,600- 4999.99 4°300 40.00 490 5 25 9.60 14.85 the employer is credited with 
nm »900- 5,399.99 5,200 40.00 4.50 5.50 10.80 16.30 the total contributions to- 
etc., with proportionate increases to desirable underwriting maximum . 5 .s 
em- ———— ward the past service. 
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AGENCY NEWS 
es Le president of the Connecticut Mutual 


Life of Hartford, was in Dallas, Tex., recently to present 


Loomis 


he president’s trophy for outstanding organization accom- 
hment to the E. F. White Agency there. 
elebration of his tenth anniversary as manager of the 
branch office of the Mutual Life of New York, 
Perkins has been presented with a handsome 
eld glasses and an autographed album in which 
eventy members of the 
Northern New 


Mir. Perkins. 


agency force throughout 


Jersey have written favorable comment 


Ben Thorp of Dallas, who has been Texas manager of 
Life, has been appointed Texas manager of 
e Pyramid Life of Little Rock. Mr. 


e production activities of the Pyramid Life and also ser- 


‘ { orado 


Thorp will direct 


e the business which it has taken over from the Planet 
fe of Fort Worth, Tex. 


Gordon B. Nelson, general agent at Portland, Maine, fo 


Connecticut Mutual Life, spoke over the radio on the 

ect of “Life Insurance as a Vocation” during National 
th Week. Mr. Nelson has also been extremely active 

n highway safety campaign work and is a member of the 

Maine Governor’s Highway Safety Committee. 

Phillips has been appointed manager of the ordi- 

American National of Galveston 


Ee lme 

iry department of the 

Nash ille, Tenn. 

rent in the conservation department of the Life & Cas- 
Nashville, Tenn. 


He was for nine years special ordinary 


rhe Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc.. general agent of 


Union Central Life in New York city, reports a total 


iid-for business for April of $1,475,557, an increase of 


$84,489 over April of last year. The agency’s total paid- 
business for the first four months of 1936 is $7,522,867, 
compared with $10,841,682 for the same period of 1935. 
CRe Old Line Life of America, Milwaukee, has appointed 
Orville O. Borst, formerly with the Mutual Trust Life, as 
new general agent at Mich., and Joseph A. 
Wasche, formerly with the Great-West Life, as general 
gent at Bluffton, Minn. 
Che State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has opened 
Symonds 


Lansing. 


office in San Antonio, Tex., with Walter S. 
as general agent. Mr. Symonds has been in the insurance 

isiness for the past thirteen years. 

Thirty vears’ service as general agent for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life by Claude Fisher of Des Moines, Iowa, 
was celebrated at a dinner and reception. Principal guest 
vas James Lee Loomis of Hartford, president of the com- 
ar About fifty 


attended. 


associates and friends of Mr. Fisher 


Henry Blom has been appointed supervisor of the Alex- 
ander F. Gillis Agency of the Provident Mutual Life in 
Newark. He was for five years with the Equitable Life 
as district agent in Trenton. 

George Remington has been appointed manager of the 
Mount Royal agency of the Montreal Life at Montreal. He 
relieves J. O. Lalanne, who at his own request will now 
devote his entire time to personal production. 
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IN HOME OFFIC 


The Connecticut General Life has appointed R. Marvin 
Greathouse as manager of its office in San Francisce. He | 
succeeds M. L. Fairchild, resigned. 

The London Life, London, Ont., has opened a new branch 
in Toronto. under the management of N. W. Matthews, 
who for the past four years has been manager of the New 
Brunswick ordinary agency. 

Colonial Life of Jersey City announces the promotion 
of Burrell H. Barry as manager of the company’s offic 
in Asbury Park, N. J. 




















EFORE a man can hope to bring to his work the 
i correct mental attitude he must first discard the 
wrong mental attitude, Albert E. N. 
secretary of the Prudential, told some seventeen hun- 
dred life underwriters at the Hotel Astor on Monday 
morning of this week. And in order to discard the 


Gray, assistant 


wrong mental attitude, the life insurance salesman wil! 
have to meet the man who is keeping him from earning 
a living for himself and family, the man who is robbing 
him of a chance to function properly in his chosen life 
work. Then Mr. Gray crossed up his hearers by not 
saying, “Look into your mirror tomorrow morning and 
meet this individual,” as so many doubtless expected 
to hear him say. Instead, he very forcefully declared 
this sorely offending person to be the man the agent is 
afraid to call on, the man who through irritability, bad 
manners and general cantankerousness endeavors 
hide his own shame at not buying life insurance by 
trying to make the agent ashamed of trying to sell 
Mr. Gray’s address was crammed with inspiration, 
originality and sincerity. 





co : 


NE of this speaker’s true life stories illustrates th 
O truth of another of his remarks. He had said 
that when a man is without fear, talks to his prospect 
in such a manner as to demonstrate this fact and is 
generally self-reliant, his potential] client cannot but en- 
tertain one of two honest emotions; either he fears 





the salesman and what he may say to him, or else he 
respects him. Either of the two attitudes is preferable 
to one which inspires a fear so great that it precludes 
the continuance of the salesman’s 
The story concerned a prospect who told Mr. Gray that 


productive work. 


he did not care to buy life insurance simply becaus¢ | 
his wife was healthy, attractive and young enough t 
get married again in the event of his own demise. And, | 
taking very broad liberties with the speaker’s masterful 
story-telling technique, Mr. Gray agreed that the Mrs. 
was indeed attractive, etc., and, barring the two mill- \ 
stones hung around her neck she undoubtedly would 
find the job of remarrying very easy. The two mill- 
stones were, of course, the man’s two children. “Now, 
you think the world and all of those two children; they : 
are lovely and dear to you, but don’t forget, to your | 
' 
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eNEWS 


IChND THE FIELD 


—— Ralph Shackell has been appointed Montreal branch COMPANY CHANGES 


- manager of the Ontario Equitable Life & Accident, Water- ; 
loo, Ont. The United States Life of New York has appointed Don 
ranch E. A. Saylor has been appointed district manager of Lee Hartman, well known throughout the country among 
thews, the London, Ont., office of the National Life Assurance Co. life insurance producers, as its superintendent of agencies. 


> New of Canada. In addition to stimulating production among the com- 
pany’s present agencies he will recruit a larger sales force 





Tom Wortham has been appointed manager of the 
—— National Equity Life at Oklahoma City. in states in which the company operates. 
office Edward F. Elsey has been appointed manager of the George H. Harris has been appointed public relations 
Winnipeg branch of the Imperial Life, Toronto. officer of the Sun Life of Canada. He was formerly super- 


visor of the field service bureau. His work for many years 
has covered the large field of sales education and he is 











| the author of several books. 

Robert M. Burford, Pittsburgh, and Fred A. Schuler, 
| Warren, Pa., have recently been promoted from the agency 
ranks of the Prudential of Newark, to the position of assis- 

















k the ; z tant superintendent in their respective districts. 
a; wife’s second husband they would just be a dead man’s on ae im > a , 
d the : ; : rhe Empire Life of Kingston, Ont., has promoted D. W. 
= brat And every time they did something wrong 01 : ‘gots: : ' “eR 
stant , nie ag ‘ ; Morphy to be supervisor of agencies for the Province of 
— something he didn’t like, you may be certain that he ; ; . 
hun- . MP : “ : Ontario. He formerly was branch manager for the com- 
, would inform your wife that they inherited those traits , : , : ae : 
yndai , ies cs F pany at Ottawa. In his new position he will be located 
“. from her first husband. ‘ . a 
1 the | e at the company’s head office at Kingston. 
. will L. L. Wallace, Greenwood, S. C., has been transferred to 
rning Nov. that prospect did not resent, as one might Savannah, Ga., as district manager of the industrial de- 
bing suppose, Mr. Gray’s description of this eventuality, partment of the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. He will 
1 life but, Mr. Gray said, “How he did hate his wife’s second be succeeded in Greenwood by J. W. White of Columbia, 
husband!” As a matter of fact, the prospect said, “I Ss. C. 
me > 9 . . . 
“al believe you are about to sell me some insurance. He Arrell Laird has been appointed actuary of the Mon- 
ected wasn't pressed for a close, however, because this sales- arch Life of Winnipeg. effective May 1. Mr. Laird was a 
red man wasn’t worrying about getting a name on a con- member of the actuarial department of the Great West 
ared . 
tract, but was concerned about the problem of render- Life of Winnipeg since 1929. 
nt is ~ s ; ° pemes , 7 nf . . . 
bad ing a life insurance service. It quickly developed that William Martin, Newberry, S. C., district superintendent 
age Mr. Firsthusband had in mind a $5,000 policy. How- of the Liberty Life for several years, has been promoted 
b ever, after salesman and prospect had agreed to put and has gone to High Point, N. C., where he will be con- 
l] themselves in the wife’s place for a few moments and nected with the building and loan department of the 
ti to figure out just what she would be able to do with the company. 
10n, . » vane , : . . : : 
$5,000, a contract for $23,000 was signed. E. J. Denis, Prudential agent at Putnam, Conn., has been 
o promoted to the position of assistant superintendent. 
' , , . . . . . 
i Dr. W. W. Wakin, son of the secretary for Canada of 


the | HE fact that the average agent has to sell 50 con- 
s the i at average agent has to Sé€ ov con i . a8 , ; 
T : the Standard Life, Edinburgh, has been appointed assis- 
said tracts, working throughout a year, in order to guar- * . = : 
ee ; : : tant medical referee for Canada at Montreal. 
antee to his family a livelihood for that year and that 





€( 

i is his prospect can accomplish the same result for his ~~ = 2 

| en- family through the purchase of a single contract, should 

ars stiffen up the agent’s backbone the next time he con- la a ta bf . Wp AIKO 
he | siders a poses he is a little timid about calling on. STATE DEPART MEN rs 

able | Another point to remember is that this week is not being No notice of payment or withholding of life insurance 

ides devoted to the selling, or the buying of life insurance, proceeds on policies of $5,000 or under will be required by 

ork. but to talking about it. The rest follows. And, all Comptroller Ray L. Riley of California under the Inher- 

that through the week, Mr. Gray advised, see and sell you: itance Tax Act, as a result of a conference between the 

Lusé friends. comptroller and company representatives and counsel. 

1 t a 

ot ~~ ee eae fe ail ; ' eo 

. HESE and many other thoughts this dynamic speak- T ’ 

rful ie left with the Early Bird breakfasters, one final JUDICIAL 

"7 one of which might be summarized. Say to the pros- The Union Mutual Life of Des Moines, Iowa, was placed 

ill \ pect’s secretary: “I have just four words I want to in receivership May 7 in an order signed by Judge Russell 

= say to Mr. B.” Then, say those four words and qualify Jordan in Polk County District Court, Des Moines. The 

il: as something unique in selling by walking out. The action followed three weeks of litigation in which the 

—_ words are “Will you read this?” Hand him “The Seven State Insurance Department sought receivership of the 

hey Wise Men,” and sometimes you will be called back. If company on allegations that it had been engaging in ir- 

-” not, you can come back later, anyway. regular practices. 
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Life Counsel Meeting 
At White Sulphur 


he spring meeting of the Associa- 
Life Insurance Counsel will 
at The Greenbrier, White 


West Virginia, on 


Springs, 


Monday and Tuesday, May 25 and 26, 
re The first session will convene 
mptiy at 10:00 A.M. on the morn- 


r of Monday, May 25. 


Papers will be read by the following 
embers on the subjects indicated: 
Buist M. Anderson, attorney, Con- 


ticut General Life Insurance Com- 
in) ‘State of Health as a Condi- 
Precedent.” 
Daniel P. 
Aetna Life 
‘Insurability’ as used in the 


attorney, 


Cavanaugh, 
Insurance Company, “Is 
the Tern 
Standard Reinstatement Clause sy- 
‘Good Health’.” 


Taylor, associate counsel, 


ny with 
Harold J 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
“The Life 
if Massachusetts.” 
Vincent P 


( ounsel, The 


Company, Insurance Law 
Whitsitt, manager and 
general Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, “Life In- 
Agents and 
Acts.” 
R. F. Baird, vice-president and gen- 
National Life 
Company, will lead an in- 


urance 


Unemployment 
Compensation 
eral counsel, Lincoln 
Insurance 
formal discussion on the topic, “Can- 
ellation of Life Policies in Fquity.” 


State Mutual Honors Ireland 

\ month-long drive by agencies of 
the State Mutual Life 
Ireland, vice-president and 


honoring 
Stephen 
superintendent of agencies, began on 
May 1, 
applications. 
of the first day telegrams were re- 
ceived by Mr. Ireland from all agen- 
cies pledging their support to make 


with a notable submission of 
Early in the morning 


May a banner month. 





Non-Cancellable Losses 
Up in 1935 


From figures taken from the 1936 edi- 
tion of the Pocket Register of Accident 
Insurance, published today by The Spec- 
tator, the loss ratio on the aggregate non- 
cancellable accident and health business 
written in 1935 was 89.1 per cent. Total 
net premiums written during 1935 were 
$17,195,611 against which there were loss 
payments totalling $15,322,697. This is 
in contrast to the 1934 figures of $16,- 
699,308 of net premiums, losses of $14,- 
407,781, and a resulting loss ratio of 86.3 
per cent. Shipments of all orders on hand 
will be made immediately. The price of 
the Pocket Register of Accident is 75c 
per copy as in the past. 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
ictuary 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Telephone Franklin 4020 











New District Manager 

L. H. Stevens has been appointed 
district manager of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York at 
Peoria, Illinois. He succeeds John L. 
Scripps, Jr., who has been promoted 
to agency organizer for the company 
with Davenport, 
Iowa. 


headquarters at 


Off to Fast Start 


Widely known throughout the life 
insurance business, Everett R. Naftz- 
ger is about to complete his first 
month as general agent at Springfield. 
Ill., for the Illinois Bankers Life As. 
surance Company of Monmouth, II], 
Personally experienced in life insur. 
selling (he has produced and 
up to $400,000 in a six 
months’ period), Mr. Naftzger began 


ance 
paid for 


in life insurance with the John Han. 
cock of Boston in 1912. 


includes most of Central Illinois and 


His territory 


his headquarters are at 201 W. Mon- 
roe Street, Springfield, Ill. 





| May 1, 1911 


May 1, 1936 


A QUARTER CENTURY 





OF SERVICE AND ACHIEVEMENT! 





ance. 


The 


‘*Policies 











In celebrating its Silver Anniversary this month. this 
great Mid-Western Institution invites your attention 
to its twenty-five years of unsurpassed service in 
everything pertaining to the business of Life Insur- 
Never has there been a flaw in the character 
of this service. and to our Policyholders, the Public 
and our own Representatives. we pledge a continua- 
tion of the same conscientious and conservative man- 
agement that has, during the past quarter century. 
given strength, character and integrity to this great 


institution, a product of the Middle West. 


H. K. Lindsley, President 
J. H. Stewart, Jr.. V.P.-Treas. 


F. B. Jacobshagen, Secretary 


Farmers & Bankers 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
that 


Protect’ 


RADIO STATION K F B I—1050 KILOCYCLES 


lieve that hard work, intelligently directed, brings success. 


|| Choice agency locations are available for those who be- 
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Verdict “We propose to construe the con- Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 










a a. and ho - - waukee; and Robert Smythe, Equita- 
= ‘oncluded from page 23) practical application. Accordingly 1 : ; Scitney ta 
life o pag we rule that the total disability ble of U. S. A. agent in Kingsley, 
iftz. the Company with due proof that contemplated by the particular Iowa. 
first he has become totally disabled by group of insurance before us which 
ield injuries, sickness or disease, and would justify recovery thereunder 
and, has been continuously prevented is such an infirmity from bodily TE aE 
As- thereby from performing any and injuries or disease as will continu- 
Ill. every duty pertaining to his occu- ously prevent the assured, for the 
su pation and presumably will during remainder of his life, from engag- aimee 
A his lifetime be prevented from pur- ing in any of the common forms r 
and suing any occupation for wages or of employment for wage or profit | 
six profit, or if he has suffered the for which he is reasonably quali- 
; entire and irrecoverable loss of the fied. 
gan . M © 
sight of both eyes, or of the use of With this statement of the law ap- 
{an- both hands, or of both feet, or of Scilla Wink Reiiailicilin: Miaitah ceils ; , 
bees one hand and one foot, he shall pucanse, the Appelate Lourt reverses $ 
S be deemed to be totally and per- the judgment for the plaintiff and | 
and manently disabled and the insur- dismissed the complaint. 
Lon- ance hereunder will become avail- ; J | 
zble. provided such disability or s 
loss has been sustained before at- lowa Meeting May 23 | 
taining the age of 60.” i” Bite eee , 
_— —_ The Iowa State Association of Life | 
he injuries sustained by the plain- Underwriters will hold a one-day sales 
136 >i - resulted = 3 oe oe congress in the Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar 
tion vhich, in time, would have the Rapids, on May 23. Speakers will in- 
effect of stiffening the right knee and clude Lester O. Schriver, president of 
compelling the plaintiff thereafter vo the National Association; Robert 
wear a steel 7 brace attached to his Cooledge, superintendent of agents for The Lincoln National 
mee ane 80 Sites around the leg so the Aetna Life at Hartford; John 5 a = 
j as to prevent flexion. The court, by Morrell, associate agency manager in Life provides its 
Lewis, J., resolved the question at Chicago of the Equitable of U. S. A., Field Men with: 
: issue as follows: New York; Ralph W. Hamburger, 
“Has he proved that by his dis- general agent at Minneapolis for the “THE MONDAY 
| ability he will be ‘wholly prevented 








thereby for life from engaging in’ MORNING MESSAGE” 
, —not his former occupation, but 
‘any occupation or employment for Every Monday morning of the 


it 
wags ot eee Diff t year, the LNL field man receives 
l eren his copy of the Monday Morning 


In giving its solution to the ques- . : 
thi tion thus - led. th : ; id: POLICIES — Whole Life; Limited Message. This up-to-the-minute 
| ee ee ne ee ee Lite; Tors ee bulletin offers one timely sugges- 
jon “The premium, paid jointly by Family Income; Retirement Annui- tion on a current ee = 
> ass c- « > was ties; Salary Deduction; Wholesale opportunity —a suggestion of a 
; fin ye re end Group. All participating. Non- sales method that works NOW. 
in xed by their contract with the in- Medical or Medical. Standard or : his “Sa pies f tl eenaie 
surer; its amount depended upon Substandard. This is a part of the regu vd 
sur- the risk to be assumed by the in- SALES HELPS—Newspaper adver: -_ em tie offered by his 
: 2 7 > Po a tising; unusual leads; exceptiona company. 
surer. We cannot by our construc- publicity; a prospecting system that 


— tion of that contract increase the iminates “ ects.” isl O 
ster i ease the eliminates suspects. Personalized 
risk assumed, and thus extend the home office cooperation. T E LINC LN 
blic resulting liability. “We are not at STRENGTH—The combined capitel, ATIO 
. vs Le: eal surplus and contingency reserve rep- TI NAL LIF 
liberty to revise while professing resent 48.1% of total assets. For N 


ua- to construe.’ (Graf v. Hope Build- each dollar of liabilities, there is INSURANCE COMPANY 

















ing Corp., 254 N. Y. 1, 4.) On the $1.93 of assets. 
an- other hand. the contract should not CONTRACTS — Direct Agency, or FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
| be given such a strict and literal General Agoecy comtrecte wih, she a 
Irv. construction as to deny its benefits F sail Increase in first year premium in- 
oe toa 3s d whos ree The If interested write— 
' ieee catmaal hi po a mone I N LABOR come Ist quarter 1936 over Ist 
rea . Ss pacity for wor o 
to a type of possible employment U NIO quarter 1935—19%. 
far below, and entirely out of line Life Insurance Company Its Name Indicates Its Character 
with, the usual forms of gainful 570 Lexington Ave. 
eccupations. New York, N. Y. AE ERI 





‘LIFE INSURANCE In All Its Branches . . . 


_ || ORDINARY LIFE - LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE - EDUCATIONAL - ENDOWMENT | 
FAMILY INCOME - RETIREMENT INCOME - ANNUITIES, Immediate and Deferred | 











There’s a SUN LIFE plan for every requirement 


| Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


a. of us have at some time or another beer 
taken for a financial “ride.” In accordance with 


a time-honored American custom we have smiled off 

i es with the philosophy that all of us at varying 

es are saps or suckers. When it’s the other fellow 

vho has been played for a fare-thee-well our smile 

ade nto a laugh and we know that when the bite 
vena) ff he will laugh also 
a 


HE sporting blood seems to run pretty deep in us 
ul ir idea of good sport is a good loser or one 
at can “take it.” With such an attitude and it 


noderate portions we are in accord. However, we hav: 


ilwa elt that the mirth should be more or less 
juietlike and not belligerent and noisy. As a result 
tain events in the past two years leave us a little 
wwildered Just why people should shout and chee 
when they lose money and applaud those who clain 


LL! 
be responsibl 


e for the losses is a trifle beyond our poo: 


ver f comprehension 
e 
p' BLIC officials, or as they are known in New Eng 
land, “politicians,” have been boasting for the past 
ears of their ability to borrow money cheaply for 


ernment purposes. They “point with pride” 


plendid credit standing, and their partisat 


catch the cry and sound their approval with vigor, 
Rarely have I talked with anyone who inquires where 
the money comes from that the “politicians” hire so 
cheaply. 
aw 
NYONE who has even casually surveyed the ques- 
tion knows that the laws of various states re- 
strict the investments of insurance companies and sav- 
ings banks. Such restrictions virtually compel these 
institutions to place the bulk of the investments into 
Federal, state, county and municipal bonds which rep- 
resent borrowings. The vast bulk of the monies these 
institutions have to invest comes from people in mod- 
erate circumstances. The legal investment restrictions, 
originally ordained as a safety factor, puts the bor- 
rowing political subdivision in a position to dictate the 
rate that shall be paid in interest. 


S is usual in such circumstances, the chap that 
A shouts his approval of the politicians’ claims is 
usually the same fellow who berates the insurance com- 
pany for failing to maintain a high dividend scale. On 
the other hand, I hear from many intelligent policy- 
holders to whom it has never occurred that insurance 
companies must earn sufficient interest to maintain 
their reserves. 

a 


|’ has often been said that the best investment brains 
in America are utilized by the life insurance com- 
panies. They certainly need them. If the present trend 
toward increased taxes and decreased interest earnings 
keeps up they may yet have to call in the astrologists. 








THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 





KQUITABLE /ife income SETTLEMENTS 
FOR FAMILY PROTECTION 


In February 1898—38 years ago—a Superintendent of Schools in a western state took out 
a sufficient amount of insurance in The Equitable to provide an income of $1,000 a year for 
his wite for as long as she survived him. The policy stipulated that the income would be 
paid for a minimum period of 20 years following the death of the Insured. After paying 
two annual premiums, the Insured died. In June, 1899, The Equitable started to pay to the 
beneficiary, then 39 years of age, the stipulated income of $1,000 a year. Continuously, year 
after year since then, this beneficiary has received her annual instalment of $1,000 from The 
Equitable, an aggregate to date of $37,000. She has enjoyed this income not only for the 
minimum period of 20 years, but for an additional 17 years. Under the terms of the policy 


she will continue to draw this same income for as long as she lives. 


This case is of particular interest because it was the first Life Income Annuity Bond set- 
tlement effected under an Equitable life insurance policy. As the beneficiary is now only 76 


years old, it is not unlikely that the income will continue for some years to come. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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General Agency Opportunities—in New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island. New 


Jersey and Pennsylvania . . . . . 
If You Can Qualify. Write to 
The 
L NITED STATES Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
In the City of New York 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Organized in 1850 





* * * * * * * * 














DIVERSIFICATION 


No other investment plan in the world offers the 
degree of diversification and safety found in life 
insurance investments. Trained investment officers 
combine careful first selection of investments with 
constant serutiny after purchase, thus minimizing the 
danger of sacrificing investments on a depressed mar- 
ket to secure cash. 


No business operates on quite as wide safety margins 
as does life insurance and the Peoples Life, sturdy 
as the oak, operates on an extra-wide margin, thus 
guaranteeing safety to all policyholders. 


\re vou interested in a connection with such a com- 
pany? Then you will find it pays to be friendly 
with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 














“They stopped us 
on the street” 


say Bullington and Mason, Southland Life 
Agents of Wichita Falls. “Soon after Southland 
Life’s new advertising for agents appeared in our 
town, our friends who met us became interested 
and wanted to know how we were getting along. 
That, of course, brought definite results.” 

For information concerning our plan write to 
First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or to Vice- 
— and Agency Manager, Col. Wm. E. 

albot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE . . . . DALLAS, TEXAS 











ALONG CITY STREETS 
With DAVID PORTER 


HE early bird that got the well-known worm had 
[tes on 1800 New York City life insurance 
people who attended the Early Bird breakfast of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor last 
Monday at the ungodly (for a life agent) hour of 
8.15 a. m. Marking the beginning of Life Insurance 
Week, the attendance was not so much a personal 
tribute to the appetite of the average normal life under- 
writer, as it was a concrete evidence of the pent-up 
enthusiasm with which the city has been awaiting the 
current week. Of course, the underwriters brought 
along their appetites, too, and they needed them, be- 
cause the menu was gargantuan. It was no place for 
the toast-and-orange-juice softie. 

a 
[nom attendance was all the more unusual in view of the 


competition afforded in Brooklyn where a similar event was 
held in the Hotel St. George, with a smaller gathering of 400. 
A telegram was sent by the Brooklyn crowd to the New York 
breakfast in which the Gowanus neighbors conveyed their best 
wishes and insinuated that the 400 were gathered on the right 
side of the bridge. 
> 
FTER the second cup of coffee the Nominating 
Committee announced its slate of officers for the 
ensuing year. The selections are: president, Ralph G 
Englesman, Penn Mutual; vice-presidents, Lloyd Pat- 
terson, Massachusetts Mutual, Diederich H. Ward, 
Union Central, and Edwin J. Allen, John Hancock; 
secretary-treasurer, Louis A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mu- 
tual; chairman, executive committee, Arthur V. Young 
man, Mutual Benefit. 
- 
LLES M. DERBY, executive manager of the Association, lost 
a bet to Ted Riehle when he estimated the probable number 
of those who would attend the breakfast. So large was the turn- 
out that it was a pleasure (he said) to pay the bet. It was also 
revealed, in the intimate morning atmosphere at the Astor, that 
when the Association contemplated its ambitious program with 
little or no money to spend, the need of a dynamic and high- 
powered leader was felt. The choice fell upon Ted Riehle and 
the success of his efforts was manifest in the Astor crowd. 
6 
LOYD PATTERSON, editor of the Master Sales 
L talks Recording Bureau, has given Harry S. Good- 
man exclusive selling rights in the U. S. and Canada 
for the recorded salestalks 
of leading life insurance 
men. Instead of selling 
single records, a_ yearly 
service of three records 
per month of three promi- 
nent life insurance per- 
sonalities will be offered. 
Mr. Goodman has _ been 
unusually successful with 
the development of radio 
broadcasting service fot 
life companies and agen- 
cies and the new arrange- 
ment will enable the Bu- 





reau to develop more 
rapidly the unlimited possibilities in recording materia! 
for life insurance purposes. 
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Actual Net Cost History, Rate of Interest Earned and Paid, Mortality Results and Amount Retained 
from Surrender and Lapse Policies in 1935, 1934, 1933, and 1932 





In recent years Com- 
panies have Retained 





Fund Amount the following portion Actual Dividend 
Released of these Company of Total Reserves History and Net 
fron Funds Retained Released on account Cost per $1,000 Rate of Interest Rate of Interest Percentage of 
amp ann Locarion Reserves Returned to this of Surrenders and Ordinary Life Earned on Mean Paid on Policy Actual to Expected 
by Policyholders| Proportion Lapses Issued at Age 35 Invested Assets in Proceeds in Mortality in 
Surrenders Lapsing or of such aa 
and Surrendering Reserves 
Lapses Policies teleased ir 10 yrs. l5yrs. 20yrs 
1935 1935 1935 1934 19 1932 | ago ago ago 1935 1934 1933 1936 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 1933 
- w $ $ o $ « % yA c Jo of 7%. % % 
Vea Mut., Washington, D. ( 2,604,152 2,677 ,572 62 } 240 3.03\ *6.84. 5.72 4.32 4.23' 4.45 4.82 4.00 4.25 5.00) 54.97) 53.9 49.3 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Contr 14,697,869 13.703.901 7 295 7.11' 8.59 7.82) 7.45| 5.47 4.49 379 3.87 4.24 3.50 4.00 4.25) 73.59 73.8 75% 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Ia 11,294.620 10.742.157 5 14 5 28 6.77 8.67| 7.97| 6.18 4.77) 4.08) 3.9 42 400 400 4.50 604/620 655 
‘ Nat'l, Boston, Mass 2,008 473 1,790,614 12 17 306 2.42 14.05 9.40 8.00' 6.11 3.75) 4.62 4.43 u u u | 71.6 | 63.9 | 744 
ecticut General, Hartford 6, 809 O87 6.522.583 4 39 4 40 > 59 7.51, 7.28 5.66 4.94 3.65) 3.88) 4.06 3.75 4.00) 4.25) 58.18) 64.09 68.% 
t Mutual, Hartford 9.300.349 9.048 636 2 78 212 270 309 6.12 r 376 3.61) 4.01 4.17 4.00 4.25) 4.4 | 49.48) 54.17 57.54 
Equitable Life Assur., New York 62,150,298 59.503. 884 4 20 535 622 7.48\ 5.39 3.85 3.47 3.58 3.64 3.81 §3.5C) $3.9 4.4 | 62.64) 62.92 60.6¢ 
Equitable fe, Des Moines, la 6, 263 .080 5. 808 589 7 82 017 8.06 6.85 6.31 4.98 3.77 3.59 4.0 404 4.00 4.25 4.50) 46.2/ 53.3 444 
Fide Mutual, Phila., Pa 4,044,678 3,879,458 4 2 454 493) 5.73 7.37\ 5.92 5.47 3.77) 3.77 3.99) 3.75) 4.00) 94.4 | 58.83) 55.50 59.9 
Life, New York, N. ¥ 4,538,400 4,387,562 3 44 63 454 6.06 5.82) 4.77) 4.13 3.83) 4.01) 4.37, 4.00) 4.25) 5.00) 54.2 | 49.73 44.3% 
e Life, New York, N. ¥ 3.447.074 3,301,372 4 4] 4.22 453 5.63) 6.33, 5.10 4.07 4.11 4.31. 4.38 4.00 4.00) 4.6 | 62.9 | 59.2 | 56.2 
Hancock, Boston, Mas 38,126,271 33,944,501 12. 32 4.21 11.52, 15.07, 7.03) 6.00 4.96 344 3.64 4.11, 3.75 4.00 4.00 ro _ 5 66.28 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 1 5, 228 039 5,029,864 3 94 $94 566 7.45) 6.91) 8.27 555 3.02, 3.60 3.68 u u u | 57.96 60.32 70.8 
Massachusetts Mut., Springfield. 17,052,184 16,869,785 1 08 8.99, «1.14, 5.37, 4.30 2.96 3.70) 3.82, 4.1.) 3.75) 4.00) 4.25) 56.36) 61.00) 59.6 
letropolitan Life, New York 233.359, 800 214.830. 288 & 62 839 SS 82 @ 82 *5 68 3.96 1.23 3.69 4.06 4.41 3.75 u 4.25|k48 .95)k48 04 58 39 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Pau 1,209,615 1.175.092 2 04 257 231 3.50 9.64 7.25 5.67\ 4.13) 4.41) 4.19 04.50 4.50) h4.75) 52.86) 56.7 | 61.2 
lutual Benefit, Newark, N. J 25,300,575 25,167,919 53 8 37 74/ 5.42 3.93 2.73) 3.25) 3.52) 4.07 4.00, 4.25) 4.25) 63.5 | 55.3 62.91 
Mutual | New York. N. Y 40,045,258 38,426.72 421 8 41 10.12) 9.99 5.91 4.56 3.57) 3.63) 3.92 4.37) 3.60 4.10 4.30) 65.84) 68.64 69.17 
Mutual Trust, Chicago, Ill 1,803 947 1,627,658 10 83 7.17 5.61 8.16| *8.01\ *6.79 *5.49| 3.67| 4.16) 3.79 4.25) 4.50) 4.50) 47.61) 45.79 45.0 
Nat Life, Montpelier, Vt 6,700,310 6,582,931 1.78 372 4.77, 4.07) 6.18) 4.56 3.32) 3.53) 3.97) 4.08) 3.8 | 4.00) 4.25) 56.37, 59.2 62.5 
New England Mut., Boston, Mass 10,753,122 10,650,223 a7 ( 72 81\ 4.64 3.93 3.08 4.10) 4.50) 4.77| 4.00 4.25) 4.25) 52.88) 54.13) 63.% 
New York Life, New York, N.Y 62,494,471 57,179,550 4 320 S41 10.12 9.99 5.99 3.88 2.98 3.85) 3.83 u 63.50 04.00 74.25 58.4 | 64.0 u 
Northwestern Mut., Milwaukee 39,385,869 38,871,628 1.32 1.07 1.21. 1.20 3.94 2.76 1.89) 3.97) 4.39) 4.51) 4.25) 4.4 4.6 | 59.46 58.63 614 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Ca 8,517,451 8,312,642 2 46 1.93 2.96 2.77\ 8.33\ 7.94 5.80 4.56) 4.75) 5.09) 3.75 4.9 | 4.9 | 60.1 61.2 | 591 
Penn Mutual, Phila., Pa 24,146,008 23,815,707 1.39 1.38; 1.55 1.15) 5.13) 3.85 2.88) 3.97) 4.02) 4.28 u 4.25 4.25) 60.5 | 64.3 665 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn 5,496,944 5,233,111 >. 04 4.61, 4.7 6.18) *6.28 *4.95 *3.93! 3.48! 3.75 3.82 4.00, 4.00) 4.25) 48.6 | 54.4 554 
rovident Mutual, Phila., Pa 10,974,274 10.774.325 1.86 196 2.36 2.75 5.16 4.24 3.29) 3.99) 3.94 4.23) 4.00) 4.25) 4.50) 53.6 | 57.21 55.97 
idential Ins., Newark, N. J 50,694,090 48,281,704 5 00 958 9.80) 13.26) t5.61) 13.78) 12.69, 3.46 3.69, 4.22) c3.50, 3.75, 4.00)k57.07)k59.40 60.16 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa 3,954,293 3,635,622 8 77 904 4.18 5.54 8.86) 7.48 6.22) 4.24) 4.6 4.87 4.00\ 4.00 4.75) 53.27) 55.88 56.17 
e Mutual, Worcester, Mass 6,006 050 5,874,765 2 93 215 3.31) 4.11. 5.37 4.31) 3.29) 3.53) 3.30) 4.51) 3.50; 4.00) 4.4 | 56.04) 59.82 61.10 
Sun Life Assur., Montreal, Can 29,537,942) 27,404,228 7.79 8.33 9.98 10.00/ 6.33) 4.43. 3.68 4.11) 4.06 4.08 3.75 3.75 4.25) 55.01 56.30 57.4 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn..1 21,913,709 20,800,770 5.35 6.37 6.67 10.20) 7.01 5.50 5.11) 3.78 4.03, 4.08 u u u | 64.18 69.34) 67.2 
Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio 14,736,326 14,279,998 3.20 2.38 2.27' 2.47, 6.96 5.83 4.56 3.66 3.79) 4.45 44.00 (4.25 4.50, 64.94) 65.02 64.6 
* Endowment at 85 ; Whole Life t Whole Life $5,000: net cost is shown per $1.000. Minimum issued, $5,000. § 3% guaranteed. 
On Procees f Policies not subject to withdrawal on demand; 46% on demand. b On Proceeds of Policies not subject to withdrawal 
mand on demand c Prior to Jan. 1, 1926; 3 on Policies issued after this date. d On Proceeds of Policies not subject to 
‘ W ‘ demand 0 on demand e On Proceeds of Policies not subject to withdrawal on demand: 3.75% on demand. fOr 
Policies not subject to withdrawal on demand i% on demand a On Proceeds of Policies not subject to w ithdrawal on 
4.25 on demand h On Proceeds of Policies not subject to withdrawal on demand; 4.25% on demand. j On Proceeds of 
not ibject to withdrawal on demand: 4% on demand k Ordinary 1 Industrial. n Non-Participating. u Unavailable. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 
The 


ruest 


Connecticut General Club at Hartford had as its 
speaker the Connecticut General’s newly elected 


president, Frazar B. Wilde. Officers elected were: Presi- 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 

Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the Metropolitan Life of 
New York, has been elected a member of the executive 
committee of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 


dent, Richard T. Sexton; vice-president, Elizabeth Lien- The Anderson, S. C., County Life Underwriters’ Asso- 

hard; recording secretary. Ruth Jones, and treasurer, ciation in a meeting recently elected J. W. Dickson as 

Reuben Burr. delegate to the national convention at Boston. W. E. 
George Kemble, receiver of the Planet Life of Fort Ellis of Greenville, S. C., was the guest speaker. 


Worth, Tex., has reinsured its business in the Pyramid 
Life of Little Rock, Ark., Assistant Attorney-General 
W. W. Heath of Texas announced. The amount of 
insurance involved was approximately $2,500,000. 

Connecticut Mutual employees in the branch offices and 
home office will spend a total of 390 hours in the examina- 
tion room during the Life Office Management Association 
Institute examination period, the week of May 11. Fifty- 
seven students have indicated their intention of taking a 
total of 128 institute examinations. 

President Guy W. Cox of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
of Boston, who was elected to office this year, is making 


has 


The Ohio Association of Life Underwriters will hold its 
annual meeting in Columbus on May 29. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of New Brunswick 
will hold an educational congress at St. John on May 15. 
P. M. Monahan will be the special speaker. 


DEATHS 


Ulysses S. Brandt, 67, president and general counsel 0! 
the Ohio State Life. He was prominent in the America® 
Life Convention and was a member of its executive com 


an extended tour of the John Hancock agencies. mittee. 
The Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., will hold a state Dr. John Nevin, 72, medical director and one of the 
meeting in Marshalltown, Iowa, on May 24. All Iowa founders of the Colonial Life of Jersey City, N. J. 


representatives are expected to attend. The principal 
speaker will be H. S. Wilson, president. 

Robert G. Simmons, general counsel for the Cosmopoli- 
tan Old Line Life of Nebraska, won the Republican nomi- 


nation for United States Senator at the recent primary. 
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J. M. Jones, 69, retired insurance man of Brunswick 
Ga., who for thirty-three years served as manager of the 
Brunswick agency for the Metropolitan Life, New York. 

Joseph C. Everett, 53, president of the Guaranty Old 
Line Life of Dallas, Tex. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ALTIOUS trading in a stock market that recently 
C reached a new low for the year, generally main- 
‘gined levels of business activity, and an impressive 
series of events whose eventual effect upon business can- 
not yet be known—these in brief are the characteristics 
ff business in the past week or so. Dealing in securities, 
hecause cautious, was small in volume; “watchful wait- 
ing” was apparently the current motto. What will Con- 
ress do finally with the tax bill and other financial 
measures? What change, if any, will the Presidential 
election bring? What is going to happen in Europe— 
and Africa? 


HE Senate last week concluded ten days of hearings 
7 the tax bili, which took a severe beating from 
almost every hand, and in the days that followed efforts 
were turned toward producing some sort of compromise 
measure. The proposed tax on undistributed surpluses 
if corporations was still the chief bone of contention. 
Early this week the House of Representatives passed the 
$2,364,229,712 work relief-deficiency bill, of which appro- 
priation the major part—nearly a billion and a half— 
will go to continue WPA work. 

EADERS of routine ship news seldom get a thrill 

from it unless they have a personal interest in 
either passengers or mail on a particular ship. But thar 
personal angle was not needed when one read as a 
routine item in the New York Herald Tribune (and 
possibly other papers treating it in the same way): 
“Transatlantic Air Mail. Today. Hindenburg (German 
Zeppelin Company), Frankfort May 14 (approximate)— 
Mails close 4 p. m.—-Letter mails for Europe.” When a 
new development ceases to become news and becomes 
routine, then that itself is news. 
HEN any sudden, definite step in European poli- 
tics—such as remilitarizing the Rhineland or mak- 
ing Ethiopia the corner-stone of the new Italian Empire 
—is taken, it seems to find the diplomats helpless. That 
may be natural, but it is not encouraging. The proposal 
for a conference to reparcel peaceably the world’s natural 
resources has at least a trace of statesmanship in it. 
| Spear try ie average security prices in the weeks 
ended May 5 and 12, 1936, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 
May 5 May 12 


Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 


70 Industrials ... 147.49 146.93 147.06 147.36 

30 Rails ....... 35.67 35.90 35.99 36.01 

100 Stocks ...... 113.94 113.62 113.74 113.95 

30 Bonds ....... 98.04 97.87 97.96 98.38 
7 * co 


FTER a fortnight’s stay at the 69 level, steel ingot 
production in the United States last week declined 
one point to 68 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age esti- 
mates. Demand is, however, well maintained in most 
directions. 
EAVY selling sent May wheat down 3% cents on 
the Chicago Board of Trade last week, but new crop 
futures gained slightly. 














CONTINUED PROGRESS | 


High Lights from the | 
December 31, 1935 Statement | 








An Increase of 17% in Assets 
Dividends to Policyholders Declared for 
1936 on same scale as last year | 
134% Interest Rate Maintained on Policy 
Proceeds left under Optional Set- 
tlements and 144% on Dividends 
Left with the Company to Accumu- | 
late | 
More than $116 of Assets for Every $100 | 
of Liabilities 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Montclair, N. J. 

















The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. odern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna, 


Basil S. Walsh 
PBESIDENT 


Independence Square 














A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


OPERATING Pennsylvania 
IN Connecticut 


New Jersey 
New York 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 
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Iwo New Books on 
The Townsend Plan 


l’re ige Before Booty: 


gan J. Dorman. 102 pp. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 
fon: The Townsend Plan. By Nich- 
elas Roosevelt. 81 pp. Doubleday. 
Doran & Co. 
Lio | I mn t are a nt 
‘ espec ne ine DOL! 
l korman’s must have been wi 
popular consumption; it cal 
and the attention of any 
evel i mattering ol 


aining Mi 


Roosevelt’ 


mn a more tecnnical vell 

inified and logical pres 
9 | lborman has the blessing of 

L) I ynsend in the form of a Fore 
mending the little volume 

ol of friends. Mr. Dor 
vrite at length about all of 
wea ¢ es of our present civiliza- 

n and economic institutions, includ 


ng the poverty and dependence of 

aged, the unemployed, and the 
disabled, He 
many observations about a variety of 
facts and conditions that have little, 


throws in gratuitously 


if anything, to do with the discussion 

n hand 
He is at 

prophecies as to the millennium that 


times categorical in his 


e Townsend Plan will bring about, 

his attempts at logical presenta- 
on to support his contentions are 
weak. At 


appreciate that 


sappointing]ls times he 


eems t money is 
only a means of exchange, but at a 
imber of points in his presentation 
one wonders at his emphasis on the 
need for money as if it were an es- 
ential “good” in itself. Dr. Town- 
end found, so Dorman says, that he 
people in his 

cken city “Their 
hearts were broken. What they needed 


ould not cure the 


with his pills. 


Wa money.” 

Dorman’s claims for the Townsend 
Plan can scarcely be called modest: It 
will eliminate unemployment and the 
system of community chests. It 
“the 
set-up” unnecessary, will absorb in- 


whol 


will make whole costly relief 


numerable items of social cost, will 
reduce the cost of crime, will reduce 
“check the rapidly 
mounting percentages of insanity.” 


kness and 


Like the movement that it defends, 


Dorman’s writing is highly colored 


with emotional conviction rather than 


reasoned conclusions. Deeply im- 


] 


pressed by the imperfections of our 


economic world, wishful thinking 
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in Explana- 
tion of the Townsend Plan. By Mor- 





i” 





to vrasp. 


INSURANCE 


Home Office: 





the distance to be considered in the future 






VIRG 





YOUTH and AGE— 


Youth and Age look upon Life Insurance from 


opposite ends of the telescope: Something afar in 


some- 


thing upon them which ofttimes they are unable 





leads him from an intense desire for 
a solution to a conviction that the so- 
lution is at hand. 

Mr. Roosevelt reviews sympatheti- 
cally the inception and development 
of the Plan and its ap- 
parent acceptance by millions of 
voters, and records the tactics used 
political 


Townsend 


acceptance by 
Then he 
an economical discussion of the mer- 
its of 
effects 


to gain its 


candidates. launches into 


the plan and the prospective 
of its adoption. He _ points 


_— 


AGENCY-MINDED 
HOME OFFICE 
PERSONNEL 


1—30-year record of stability. 

2—Compact operating territory—closer coopera- 
tion. 

3—Agency-minded home office personnel. 

4—4th among lowa companies in lowa business 
written, 1934. 

5—Wide range of modern policies. 

é—Men and women written on equal terms. 

7—Agents' direct mail advertising help 





Choice territories now available—Write 


THE OLD LINE 


Cedar Rapids Vite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
] c B. Robbins, President 


Svoboda, Secretary 


Vice-Pres. & Agency 





out that if the ten million people past 
age sixty were to receive $200 a 
month, the entire income of all per- 
sons making income tax returns in 
1934 would not be sufficient to pay 
the pensions. 

The transactions tax contemplated 
by the plan, Mr. Roosevelt contends, 
fall most heavily on persons 
with small incomes. He points out 
that while two-thirds of the national 
income is in the form of wages and 
salaries, 71 per cent of our families 
receive less than $2,500 a year and 
that a Townsend pensioner would re- 
ceive more than would each of 70 per 
cent of the workers who would sup- 
port the pensions through their la- 


would 


bors. 

After a chapter in which he shows 
the absurdity of the Townsend Plan 
by proposing the extension of pen- 
sions to all past age forty-five, Mr. 
Roosevelt presents the sound principles 
that wealth is the result of work, 
that money is only a medium of ex- 
change, and that the country would 
benefit by reduced costs without cor- 
responding reductions in wages. He 
complains that pensions contemplated 
by the Townsend Plan are so unrea- 
sonably high that they “would make 
self-reliance superfluous, initiative fu- 
tile, courage unnecessary, and thrift 
foolish.” 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


\NDOM impressions and recollections of a fort 
R ight—The Negro peddler with the operatic tenor 

can be heard on sunny noons from the office of 
I Devoe, agency manager of the Bankers Life at 
in, Neb. ... Agency turmoil in Kansas City, Mo., 
ise of the fact that there is a life insurance repre 
itive in that center for just about every 350 men, 
en and children in the city, with careless com 
es appointing more daily. . . Undercover, but 
uided, criticism of the Kansas department because 
is openly being done about the examination 


ing 

t, long since finished, on that life company down 

he river which was supposed to have had a hearing 

ar back as Feb. 18... . Speculation as to the life 

irance activities of the Commerce Trust at Kansas 

Mo., particularly in connection with the trans- 

on whereby a company recently acquired a new set 

officers, who may or may not be puppets of the 

ncial giant. ... The dynamic energy of G. M. Buck, 

a State manager at Des Moines, for the Indianapolis 

e of that Indiana city, and his unusual physical re- 

blance in many ways to Lee J. Dougherty, president 

the Guaranty Life of Danvenport and prominent 

figure in matters concerning the National Chamber of 
{ mmerce. 


HE possibility, almost certainty, that a life com- 
pany in Des Moines which recently got orchids from 
several insurance departments, will have a new hand 
at the steering wheel before the summer is out. 
The corrugated brow of Maurice Pew, deputy Iowa 
urance superintendent, acquired as a result of pre- 
paring court material in the receivership application 
anent the Union Mutual Life. . . . Amazingly har- 
monious color schemes in the modern headquarters of 
Woodmen of the World in the Insurance Exchange at 
Omaha, Neb., and the thought that this office is easily 
one of the most beautiful and luxurious in the country. 
. Smiles on the face of Alfred MacArthur, president 
of the Central Life of Illinois at Chicago, on account 
of the way the examination report on his company is 
working out and the “clearing of decks” for future 
progress. . . . Sidelong reference to probable stricter 
licensing of agents in Illinois as made by Ernest 
Palmer, that state’s insurance headman, when he talked 
(with Aetna Life President Morgan B. Brainard at 
his elbow) before the banquet meeting of Aetna agents 
at Peoria, Ill. ... 


HE growing realization by some life companies now 

doing expensive national advertising in fiction and 
political mags that they may have the bear by the 
tail and could possibly get more business at less cost 
by using the money elsewhere, very likely in insurance 
journals. ... Pleasure of A. B. Olson, agency manager 
for Guarantee Mutual Life in Omaha, at getting his 
home-ofiice agency training school launched. . .. The 
concern in Lawrence, Kan., that thinks officially that 
comparative ratings are bad in life insurance selling 
but keeps a left hand of support behind its back “just 

case.” . . . Quieting of Middle Western fears that 
Federal regulation or supervision of insurance is actu- 
ally on the way. 
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» every th 
u left her into money every mon 
vo : 


UMBER ONE problem most beneficiaries face is the 
N difficulty of translating lump-sum insurance into 
usable income to take the place of pay-checks. 

Most universally salable solution-——have the fathe 
use Union Central’s Multiple Protection Plan, leave 
noney every month to pay inescapable bills till the 
youngsters are grown and self-supporting. 

Ads like the one above (a full page in May 2nd Post, 
May 18th Time) point up this problem swiftly and 
dramatically. Then deftly weave in Multiple Protec- 
tion as the ideal solution. They do this twin job so 
powerfully that Union Central field men find many a 
“cold” prospect nearly ready to close on first call! 


The UNION CENTRAL Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








The Year’s Great Week 


The people of the United States and Canada are 
“Week” addicts. Virtually all of the year’s 52 weeks 
have been preempted by this, that, and the other 
organization. Some of them pass almost unnoticed. 
A few reach the hearts and minds of the public. 


Preeminent among these is Life Insurance Week. 


Productive more than the generality of the six-day 
slices of national time. Life Insurance Week is 
manned by a gigantic institution, and operates under 


an efficient. comprehensive plan. 


With combined and concentrated power — and 
heralded by 650 newspaper advertisements, distrib- 
uted throughout the two countries—the General 
Committee, the Companies, the National Associations, 
the local Associations, General Agents. a vast army 
of individual representatives, and the insurance press, 
will engage in this annual appeal to thrift and 


security. 


Inestimable the service to the two nations, com- 


mensurate the reward to their life underwriters. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Independence Square Philadelphia 
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WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


panies reporting: American Cen- 


necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- 


Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- 
Me Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
April 11 ment April 18 ment 
> Property $440,659 8.29 $440,019 2.66 
ngs and Business I roperty. 685,297 12.90 8,070,722 48.78 
ee er ee $1,125,956 21.19 $8,510,741 51.44 
Railroad Securities 
i «2. ceca ese Re Odea a eenweee $1,454,781 27.38 $2,672,121 16.15 
s06ssen6esendn $1,454,781 27.38 $2,672,121 16.15 
‘ublic Util Ss itie 
' — — oo wa ee ee $612,355 11.53 $2,328,303 14.07 
eta eae 5,000 10 75,763 46 
ta $617,355 11.63 $2,404,066 14.53 
Government Securities oer . 
> Government Bonds $1,006,000 18.94 *$1,756,174 10.61 
anadiar Bond ° . . we eees — 
r of Other Foreign Governments . 171,275 1.04 
Stat County Municipal 1,016,908 19.14 993,186 6.00 
I 2 022.908 38.08 $2,920,635 17.65 
Miscellaneous Securities — 
Rond $57,813 1.09 $25,250 ) 
Sy 34,000 64 13,000 08 
Tota $91,813 1.73 $38,250 23 
Beeeaten eee $4,147,857 73.08 $7,946,309 43.02 ' 
; 7 shinies Lh NE 39,000 73 88,763 54 
ne al ld pa aS tile NR CR ETE Ae ? 1,125,956 21.19 8,510,741 51.44 
i -wacvhutnienntenaiabaieds $5,312,813 100.00 $16,545,813 100.00 


ceived 


in exchange 


for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 


Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na. 
tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co, 





Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending nvest. 
April 25 ment May 2 ment 
$259,589 2.90 $630,376 08 
1,357,212 15.15 3,729,473 1.78 
$1,616,801 18.05 $4,359,849 1.31 
$476,079 5.31 $4,376,901 34.95 
2,256 03 7,741 06 
$478.635 5.34 $4,384,642 5.01 
732,657,846 29.67 $2,797,163 22.33 
26,625 30 33,263 27 
$2,684,471 29.97 $2,830,426 22.60 
$579,891 6.47 $2,225 y2 
Bye 30,225 24 
3,436,953 33.36 606,703 1.84 
$4,016,844 44.83 $639,153 >.10 
: ; , $299,813 2.39 
$162,000 1.81 11,000 9 
$162,000 1.81 $310,813 2.45 
$7,150,769 79.82 $8,113,030 64.78 
191,181 2.13 52,004 41 
1,616,801 18.05 4,359,849 $4.81 
$8,958,751 100.00 $12,524, 883 109.00 


+Includes $500,000 industrial bonds. 
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DISORDER 








The question is often asked what 


shall I do with my business 
papers? 

I don’t want to throw them 
away as I need them for refer- 
ence. 


Yet in their present state they 
are about as big a nuisance as 
a pile of newspapers. 

Your sheets can be bound neat- 
ly and compactly in the Common 
Sense binder which will hold 
from one sheet to any number up 
to 500. 

Binder is light in weight, and 
no thicker than the bulk of sheets 


inserted. 

Insertion of sheets takes only a 
few seconds. Binder to hold 
sheets size 11x81 sent post- 


paid in U. S. for $1.00. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. 


We carry fifty stock sizes. 


Asa L. Shipman’s Sons 
Established 1837 
100 Chambers St., New York 
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One of the few famous hotels 
in America—One of the great 
Hotels of the World—offering 
a traditional hospitality —a 
distinguished cuisine — and 
every modern comfort for 
travelers. 
Rates begin at $3.50 

CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 


Booking tg 
New York: 11 W. 42nd i 


Hy _ 











Pittsburgh: Standard Li * Bide Court 1488 
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Billions from 


LIFE INSURANCE 
Have Helped the Unemployed 


INCE the beginning of the depression, 

Life Insurance companies in the 

nited States have paid $16,262,000,000 to living 

policyholders and to the families of deceased 

x licyholders. 

Not all of this, of course, has gone to 

se the rigors of unemployment, but a great deal 
f it undoubtedly has served that purpose. 


There is much more to Life Insurance 
han meets the eye. Life Insurance is one of the 
reat social forces of our day. It helps to reduce 
poverty... . 2 illeviates sickness . . . . tides over 
emergencies . . . . provides adequate old-age pen- 
sions and furthers a true and healthy program of 
social security. 

oe Since its organization in 1903, Reliance 
Life has paid to policyholders $105,331,- 
381, of which 64% went to living pol- 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 


Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y A. Victor Weaver, Treas 








| L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 


THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





| 

New Policy Contracts | 
Excellent Territory Open | 
Representatives Wanted | 
| 
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LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 
1936 Edition 
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56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. Pa. 




















Service... Strength... 
Progress 


ORE than $107,000.000 has been 
M paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries by The State Life Insurance 
Company, since organization Septem- 
ber 5, 1894. . . . Reserves of over 
$46,577,000 are computed on strong. 
conservative bases: liquidity is ade- 
quate; and the Surplus Fund of over 
$1.633,000 provides added security. 

. A progressive and up-to-date pro- 
gram affords agency opportunities. 


° THE e 
STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


1894 : Purely Mutual : 1936 

















Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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With the Editors 


Long Term Investments 


A depression draws into the 
first stages of recovery, it be- 
comes apparent that life insur- 
ance companies are no longer de- 
manding short-term investments 
for their funds. For a consider- 
able period, the companies were 
putting money only into four and 
five-year items with the thought 
that if conditions made liquidation 
necessary it might be possible to 
“get out” with a minimum of loss, 
even though the loss were un- 
avoidable. In other words, there 
was almost an expectation of 
some loss and all investment 
trends of life insurance sought to 
make provision against it. 

Now, however, as inherent port- 
folio values improve, many offi- 
cials are of the opinion that 
longer-term investments can be 
looked for, with continuing em- 
phasis on caution. A. O. Merriam, 
investment vice-president of the 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
at Springfield, Illinois, commented 
to The Spectator that “if there 
can be said to be any really dis- 
cernible trend in life insurance in- 
vestment at the present time, it 
lies in an increasing willingness 
to test longer-term issues and to 
move, even though slowly, in 
their direction. Real estate con- 
tinues to improve but much life 
insurance money must necessarily 
go into safe bonds. The supply of 
safe, short-term issues is obvious- 
ly limited and this, with the huge 
sums which must be handled, 
tends in the direction of longer- 
term issues.” 

Investment with safety has had 
a feature added to it: that is, in- 
vestment with adequate return. 
For a long time the theory of ade- 


some extent in the greater need 
for safety. Once more the two 
are being sought together and, as 
the presure for primary safety re- 
laxes, it can be anticipated that 
long-term bonds will come more 
and more into favor. 








IN RE THE LATE ROGER D. 
COVERLY'S PAPERS 


Adventure 968. Wherein Roger Coverly 


tries to borrow a lawn roller. 


ROGER D. COVERLY put on his second 
best suit, picked up a pair of grass shears 
and told Mrs. Coverly he aimed to borrow 
a lawn roller that the Coverly lawn might 
be better conditioned. But such was far 
from his real intent and interest. So he 
did not call on Joe Ryan, who, Roger 
knew owned a roller, but was jobless. Nor 
did he call on A. K. Hack, who also 
owned one but who had but recently re- 
turned from a lingering illness at a hos- 
pital and sanitarium. Instead his first 
stop was at the bungalow of young Tom 
Hewes, newlywed, who didn't own as much 
as a lawn mower. In fact his new furniture 
had not all been received. And then he 
called on Ed Higgenbetter who cared 
nothing for lawns and was home from his 
sales trips but a few days out of each 
month, but was home this Saturday, he 
knew. Next he called upon Widow 
Rissonier who had, the paper reported, 
recently inherited forty thousand dollars 
from an aunt. 

Strangely enough, no one upon whom 
he called chanced to own a lawn roller. 
Strangely enough, also, Roger had a rate- 
book in the pocket of his second best suit, 
and not so strangely if you knew Roger, 
he returned home with ample funds to 
hire his lawn rolled. He had really never 
intended to do it himself anyway. 

And he asked Mrs. Coverly, when he 
returned: “My dear, during the week, do 
you think that Lizette could find out 
from the maids’ conferences whether the 
Mitchells, the Zales or the Newbergers 
own dogs, any of them. Next Saturday 
| think | shall try to borrow some dog 
clippers.” 





A Funny Opportunity 


TARTING among undergrad- 

uate collegians who had their 
tongues in their cheeks, the move- 
ment which has formed several 
organizations of “Veterans of 
Future Wars” has amazed the 
country. These ‘‘Veterans” 
thought they would like to have 
their future bonus payments (to 
be earned ten or twenty years 
from now) turned over to them 
now. At the University of Mis- 
souri they even formed the 
“Future Gold Star Fathers” with 
the idea, if you please, of pressing 
claims for life insurance which 
the government will some day 
owe them for sons who may be 
killed in future battle. They say 
they want $10,000 war risk in- 
surance paid now, plus interest 
running backward from 2001 A.D. 
That would be a mere extra of 
$39,000 each for the lives of sons 
not only not in uniform at present 
but not even born yet. Organiza- 
tions of “Future Gold Star 
Mothers” among co-eds jocosely 
urge the same demands and 
claims. 

Perhaps the whole thing is 
funny. Perhaps it presents some 
weird manifestation of national 
mass psychology. It may even 
be spiritually allied with Mickey 
Mouse. None of those considera- 
tions is under discussion here. 
The entire business, however, 
should give the alert life insur- 
ance agent a chance at new pros- 
pects. He can easily get the 
names of those who belong to 
“Future Gold Stars” and who ask 
for payment of war risk life in- 
surance now. Obviously the in- 
surance idea is uppermost in their 
minds. Turning the supposed 
joke in his own favor should not 
be too difficult for the modern 
life underwriter. Perhaps that 
would be funny, too. 
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